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CHARLES WATERTON. 

Second only to Gilbert White of Selborne, in 
his special class of writing, was Charles Waterton 
of Walton Hall. But, in subjects apart from those 
that singular powers of observation, and of keen 
insight into the nature and habits of the animal 
creation, enabled him so pleasantly to illustrate, 
Waterton, too one-sided, Ultramontane, and 
Jacobitical, was no great master. It is easy to 
conceive of such a man that he would be generally 
somewhat averse from being drawn into much 
correspondence. His renown, however, was 
sufficient to lead those who desired specimens of 
the letters of eminent persons of the first half of 
the present century to covet a production of his 

n. 
The Dawson Turner collection of autographs— 
overflowingly rich as it had grown, even in 1836— 
was without a letter of Waterton’s. It seems to 
have been a burning question how to acquire one. 

Rev. Charles Green, of Burgh Castle, Norfolk, 
engaged to do what he could to supply this defici- 
ency. So he wrote Waterton a deftly devised 
entomological query, in the hope that it would 
scire a suitable note in reply. The following is 
from his original draft :— 





Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, July 16, 1836, 

**My dear Sir,—This neighbourhood is visited for a 
second time with a most destructive rascal of the Cater- 
pillar tribe, locally called the ‘black jack,’ which is 
again threatening to devour the turnip crop, designed for 
a much more welcome & useful order of animals, & 
I know not how his encroachments are to be stopped, 
unless you happen to be acquainted with him & can 
suggest a narcotic for him. I well recollect your pre- 
scription for the ticks, & the success with w" M' Hay 
applied it in his stable, & I am hence led to hope that 
you may be able to contrive something for the destruction 
of this worst-of-all depredators. The farmers here have 
tried lime, & soot, without the least good. They have 
drawn bushes over the turnips, thinking that if he were 
only dislodged from his station, he would not have the 
power or sagacity to regain it. But this operation merely 
causes him to coil himself up & drop down out of barm’s 
way, & when that is passed, he soon crawls back & recom- 
mences his ravages as heedless as before. The only thing 
which I think they have attempted with the slightest 
effect is passing a light roller over the turnips. This 
must of course demolish some of them, but evidently is 
not effectual, for yesterday I saw afield which had been 
rolled a few days before, with quite sufficient remaining 
to destroy the whole plant, if they are permitted to 
remain. So here we are you see totally non-plussed. So 
if you can help us out of this dilemma you will deserve 
& receive the gratitude & thanks of the whole agri- 
cultural body, & of myself in particular. Do see if you 
cannot suggest from your resources some expedient, cheap 
& easy of application. It must have both these qualities, 
otherwise, however specific it may be, it will be useless. 
For that frugal body, as you know, will endure any thing 
sooner than to part with their money, & they are not the 
most scientific or ingenious order of the community. 

“T hope you are acquainted with the likes & dislikes of 
this animal as well as you were, or are, with those of M* 
Hay’s ticks. I can tell you he likes turnips, it is now 
for you to tell me what he dislikes, & if I do not give it 
him, I will never see the ancient c&y again. I believe 
he is produced by a reddish fly eome}bing like what we 
call in Yorksh. a tom-tailor, I obsérved an insect of 
that description upon the land just as the turnips were 
coming up. I have some now in a box & | intend to 
watch their progress, & I think I shall send some to 
Yarmouth, for a very good practical chemist to experi- 
ment upon. 

“A short time ago I dined with a friend at Yarmouth, 
who with one of the best selected libraries, has one of the 
largest collections of autographs, if not the most valuable 
in the kingdom. Amongst these he shewed me an original 
letter of your Ancestor Sir Thumas More. I mentioned 
your name to him, which was well known to him before, 
but that you possessed a Clock which had descended to 
you from him. Can you give me any particulars re- 
specting it? There is another thing wh. has just struck 
me—lI have often thought I would ask you for an explan- 
ation of your Motto. 

“Now you see as these ‘black gentry’ are daily con- 
tinuing their ravages, you will perhaps be kind enough 
to make time an element of your answer. 

** Believe me, My dear Sir, 
* Your's faithfully, 
“CHARLES GREEN. 
“To Charles Waterton, Esq. 
“Walton Hall, Wakefield.” 


The fish, alas, would not bite. The “black 
jack” was an inefficient bait. The disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Green was expressed in a letter of his 


| to Mr. Dawson Turner, on which I see that gentle- 
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man has recorded in pencil his own grief at the 
untoward result. But Dawson Turner was not 
a personage to be baffled in anything where per- 
severance in art, science, or literature was concerned. 
So he himself wrote a letter to Waterton, enclosing 
some of those clever private etchings by lady 
members of his family which still greatly interest 
us at the present day. Amongst these was an 
etching by Mrs. Dawson Turner of Sir Thomas 
Gage, the seventh baronet, of Hengrave. This at 
once struck the right chord of sympathy in Water- 
ton, and induced him to write a letter in his 
best style. As it relates some anecdotes only 
imperfectly set forth in his Autobiography, I have 
much pleasure in presenting to your readers the 
following copy, which I have made from the original 
in my possession :— 


* Walton Hall, Dec. 20, 1836. 

“* My dear Sir,—I beg to return you my sincere thanke 
for your very kind letter and the presents which it con- 
tained. Poor Sir Thomas !—the sight of his portrait 
brought into my mind a thousand reminiscences. We 
were at the Jesuits’ College together. I little thought 
when I was shaking him by the hand in Rome, on the 
eve of my departure, that it was for the last time. I was 
reading some very choice letters from him to me only 
about two weeks ago. I never knew Charles Butler, nor 
did I ever see his portrait till the one which you have 
sent me. Indeed, both it and that of poor Sir Thomas 
are masterpieces of execution. I cannot tell you how 
much they are admired here. 

“ As for my own portrait, I smiled when I read your 
ene. Some twelve years ago, whilst in Philadelphia, 

had shewn the American Philosophers many discoveries 
which I had made for the benefit of Museums. Nothing 
would serve old Mr. Peale, the artist and renowned 
naturalist, but he must take my portrait. 1 allowed him 
to do so, most re/uctantly; and I am at present hung 
up in the great hal!,in the company of General Washing- 
ton and Tom Paine. 

** 1 used to go to London formerly, about once in four 
years, stopping in it for about a fortnight. I then saw 
a great deal of Sir Joseph Banks; and I wou!d sometime: 
pass a couple of hours or so at his bed side, when he was 
laid up with the gout. At his request, I met the naturalists 
at his own house who went out to explore the Congo. 
For three successive days I gave them instructions how 
to act in the forest, and how to prepare specimens in 
natural history for Museums. I had volunteered to go 
in the expedition, and Sir Joseph was much pleased with 
me for so doing. Whilst I was sitting with him one 
morning in his library he got a letter from the Admiralty, 
to say that the steamer which was to accompany the ex- 
pedition did not answer expectations. ‘Then, my good 
friend,’ said he to me, putting his hand gently upon m 
shoulder, ‘you shall not go. If they are rash toed 
to send out an expedition so defective in such an essential 

int, the explorers will all perish.’ A few months after 
this I sailed for Brazil, and the first English news which 
I read in that country informed me that nearly the whole 
of those who went out to the Congo had perished un- 
timely. 

“TI had another escape from going to Africa. Lord 
Bathurst had commissioned me to explore Madagascar, 
and it was all settled that I was to go out in a man of 
war, in the month of October, 1814. A severe tertian 
ague, which had shaken me to my centre for three years, 
and which was then exceedingly inveterate, forced me to 





relinquish the idea of going to Madagascar. Those who 
went out afterwards to explore the country were cut off 
and butchered by the natives. It is somewhat singular 
that I should have spent many years in the most un. 
wholesome parts of South America, and am now as strong 
and vigorous and active as I was at sixteen, This | 
attribute entirely to abstinence and early rising. 

“I feel very proud of your approbation of the Wander. 
ings. Mawman, who printed them, wished me to make 
three or four volumes. But I bound him down not to 
alter one word of the Manuscript ; and I told him that I 
never could be persuaded to alter the form of what I had 
written, or to add any thing to it. It was most truly, in 
every sense of the word, a book of the forest, Every 
evening, before I turned into my hammock, I wrote 
down, with a pencil, what I had seen, and thought, and 
felt during the day; and I can assure you that you have 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. On my return 
home I might have added a great deal from books, but 
this would not have served my purpose. I was deter- 
mined that it should be a real original work—penned 
without any he!p from books—-saving a few quotations: 
and many of these were purposely altered, in order to 
coincide exactly with what I was writing. Thus, in lieu 
of ‘dira per incautum serpant contagia vulgus,’ I wrote 
‘dira per infaustum serpant contagia corpus.’ I always 
took care to put the inverted commas, in order that the 
reader might not give me credit for thoughts which did 
not originate in my noddle. 

“T fear that I shall not be able to avail myself of your 
kind offer to come and see you, as I am very busy here, 
where it would give me great pleasure to see you, or any 
of your good family. My sisters in law, equally with 
myself, regret exceedingly that your stay in Bruges was 
so short. Our acqusintance with many families there 
would have enabled us to have added to your amusement, 
Pray make my kindest respects, and those of my sisters 
along with them, to the young ladies and to Mrs. Turner, 
and belicve me to remain, 

“‘ My dear Sir, ever sincerely yours, 
**Cuartes WATERTON, 

“To Dawson Turner, Esq", Yarmouth.” 

Frepk. Henpriks. 

Linden Gardens, W. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
CHARLES MATHEWS THE ELDER. 
(Continued from p. 283.) 

Nos. 21 and 22, by Frederick Yates, the friend, 
pupil, and partner of Charles Mathews, are appro- 
priately included in the collection. Yates and 
Mathews were associated in the proprietorship of 
the Adelphi Theatre, which was conducted by the 
former while the latter went round the country 
with his entertainments. 

23. Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A. 
Including a summary of the English stage for the last 
fifty years, &c. By John William Cole. In two volumes. 
London, 1859, 8vo.—Notice of Charles Mathews, pp. 
233-40. 

24. Monsieur Tonson: a Farce in Two Acts. By 
W. T. Moncrieff, Esq. Printed from the acting copy, 
with remarks biographical and critical, by D—G. (the 
late George Daniel, of Canonbury House, Islington), Xe. 
Embellished with a fine full-length portrait of Mr. 
Mathews, in the character of M. Morbleu. Engraved 
on steel by Mr. Woolnoth from a drawing by Mr. Wage- 
man. London, John Cumberland (No. 106 of Cumber- 
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land’s “ British Theatre ").—Includes a “ Memoir of Mr. 
Mathews” by the editor. 

95, Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrionic 
Anecdotes. London, G. Virtue, 1826. 6 vols. 12mo.— 
Vol. v. contains “ Memoir of Charles Mathews,” with his 
portrait, “ drawn and engraved by H. Meyer,” in the 
character of “Mr. Wiggins”; and “Memoir of Mr. 
Yates,” with his portrait as “ Cornet Count Carmine,” in 
Pride shall have «a Fall. 

96, Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
Theatres, including general observations on the practise 
and genius of the stage. By the author of the theatrical 
criticisms in the weekly paper called the News (Leigh 
Hunt). London, by and for John Hunt, 1807. 12mo. 
— “Mr. Mathews,” pp. 133-41. 

97. The Biography of the British Stage, being correct 
narratives of the lives of the principal actors and 
actresses, &c. London, 1824. 8vo.—‘* Mr. Mathews,” 

p. 182-88. 

28. The Thespian Dictionary, or Dramatic Biography 
of the Present Age, &c. Second ed. Illustrated by 
twenty-two elegant engravings. London, 1805. 8vo. 

29. Mr. Mathews “ At Home” in “ Stories,” a cleverly 
executed aquatint, “copied by permission from the 
lithographic sketch by the author of the entertainment.” 
—Here the comedian is represented in the characters of 
“Sir Shiverum Screwnerve,” “ Monsieur Zephyr,” 
“ Nat,” “ Llewellyn ap Llwyd,” “ Pipley and Amelrosa,” 
and “ Mr. Mark Magnum.” 

30. Mr. Mathews. Portrait of himself, and as repre- 
senting four extraordinary characters. “ That this print 
may not be mistaken for a collection of subjects merely 
theatrical, it has been deemed expedient to accompany 
it by a short explanation of its object. The characters 
introduced are all taken from the life. The principal 
figure is an Idiot amusing himself with a fly. The next 
to him is a Drunken Ostler (introduced in Killing no 
Murder). The third an extraordinary fat man, whose 
manuers and appearance suggested the idea of Mr. 
Wiggins in the farce of that name. And the last Fond 
Barney, a character well known on the York Racecourse. 
The intention of the artist is to present a portrait of 
Mr. Mathews as studying those characters for imitation, 
preserving at the same time his likeness as varied in the 
representation of each.” Painted by G. H. Harlow, 
engraved by H. Meyer, &c., 1819. 

31. Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. 
Mathews. London, R Bentley, 1838, Vols. [. and II. ; 
1839, Vols. III. and 1V.—4 vols, 8vo.—Containing por- 
traits of C. Mathews, engraved by Grieatbach after 
J. Lonsdale and Masquerier; a character portrait (as 
“Caleb Pipkin”) after G. F. Lewis; a reduction by 
Greatbach of No. 30; and numerous folding and other 
plates representing Mr. Mathews in several of the 665 
characters which (exclusive of his “‘ At Homes”) he im- 
personated in the courze of his dramatic career. 

82, The Life and Correspondence of Charles Mathews 
the Elder, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews. A new edition, 
abridged and condensed, by Edmund Yates. London, 
Routledge, 1860. 8vo. pp. 480.—Much is, of course, 
omitted in this abridgment ; but this has been done with 
nice discrimination, and many valuable biographical 
notes added by the accomplished editor. 

33. “My Acquaintance with the late Charles Ma- 
thews,” Fraser's Magazine, 1836. Personal reminis 
cences, written by George Wightwick, the architect. 
Fy : ~~? of Actors, By Mrs. Mathews. London, 

SH. 8yvo. 


The general ideas and designs of these once 
celebrated “‘ At Homes” originated in most cases 
with Mathews himself, but the arrangement and 





filling up were the work of other hands. Among 
these may be mentioned James Smith, one of the 
authors of Rejected Addresses, to whom Mathews 
was indebted for the “Country Cousins,” the 
dramatic act, “La Diligence,” in the “Trip to 
Paris,” “ Air Ballooning,” the “ Trip to America,” 
“ Bartholomew Fair, ‘* Mail Coach, or Rambles in 
Yorkshire,” and others. For these important ser- 
vices Mrs. Mathews would have us understand 
that the witty author declined to receive any sub- 
stantial remuneration (Memoirs of C. Mathews, ii. 
54); but we learn from the memoir of James 
Smith, prefixed by his brother Horace to the Comic 
Miscellanies of the former (vol. i. p. 97), that he 
received for his labour the munificent sum of 
1,0001. “A thousand pounds for tomfoolery !” 
he adds ; but, as Mathews said to him, “ You are 
the only man in London who can write what I 
want, good nonsense.” The “ Polly Packet” was 
the production of R. B. Peake, who also wrote the 
“Comic Annual” for 1830 and the monopolylogue 
“* Eddystone Lighthouse.” The “Spring Meeting” 
(1829) was written by W. T. Moncrieff ; the song 
“Nightingale Club” (with which Mr. Mathews 
“favoured the company” on the occasion of the 
memorable dinner given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
June 27, 1817, to celebrate the retirement of John 
Philip Kemble from the stage) by George Colman 
the younger; the “ Humours of a Country Fair” by 
the son of the comedian, the late C. J. Mathews ; 
the “ Trip to Paris” by John Poole, of Paul Pry 
celebrity ; the “ May Queen,” in which occurs the 
character of Caleb Pipkin, by John Baldwin 
Buckstone, now, it is painful to learn, destitute 
and dying; “Monsieur Mallet”—that “ fine 
natural tragedy” which, a contemporary critic 
remarked, if Sterne had written, he would have 
selected Mathews to impersonate, and in which, 
according to the Examiner, he “who had made 
millions of hearts dance with mirth” perhaps for 
the only time “ touched one with pain ”—by H. W. 
Montagu ; the “ Comic Annuals” for 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, conjointly by Richard Brinsley Peake 
and Charles J. Mathews ; the song “ Bow Street” by 
R. B. Peake ; while another of Mathews’s most suc- 
cessful performances was due to the pen of Thomas 
Hood. It was, too, by C. J. Mathews that the 
interesting catalogue of his father’s renowned gallery 
of dramatic pictures was drawn up, when this was 
exhibited to public view at the Queen’s Bazaar, in 
Oxford Street, in May, 1833. “ Every man should 
have a hobby,” had wisely written to Mathews his 
friend Horace Smith (who was, by the way, later 
to write his epitaph) ; and the theatrical museum 
and picture gallery, the result of long years of 
persevering research and an outlay of some 5,0001L, 
had become the very pride and glory of its 
owner's existence. The pictures, of varied ex- 
cellence regarded as works of art, but unequalled 
in iaterest as illustrative of our dramatic history, 
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were nearly 400 in number, and were arranged in 
a gallery built expressly for their accommodation, 
from a design by the elder Pugin, at thé residence 
of their owner, Ivy Cottage, Kentish Town. Here 
they were visited by a constant throng of sight- 
seers, who were, perhaps, attracted in a greater 
degree by the celebrity of their possessor than the 
artistic interest or merit of his collection. How- 
ever this may be, they invaded his privacy with 
remorseless assiduity, and converted what was 
designed to be a peaceful retreat into a mere show 
place ; but when the gallery could be seen by any 
one for a shilling the charm was gone, and the 
result of the exhibition was a loss of 150]. As to 
the ultimate fate of the pictures themselves the 
biographer is silent, so a few words may here be 
said. The unfortunate issue of certain speculations 
in which Mr, Mathews had invested his savings, 
and his failing health, compelled bim to relinquish 
Ivy Cottage and seek a cheaper residence. Here 
he could provide no room for his pictures, and 
another home had to be found for them. It was 
at once felt that there could be no more fitting 
destination for the collection than the rooms of the 
Garrick Club, and a proposal of sale was made to 
that body. It was not, however, at that time in a 
position to make a commensurate offer ; but when 
the owner died, in 1835, an arrangement was made 
by the widow with Mr. John Rowland Durrant, a 
wealthy stockbroker of London, who agreed to 
purchase it for the club, on the condition that he 
should receive five per cent. for the outlay till it 
should be in its power to reimburse him. On his 
death, however, he made a free bequest of it to the 
club, which now most appropriately possesses in 
perpetuity this celebrated gallery, which constitutes 
undoubtedly one of the most instructive, interest- 
ing, and valuable art-collections to he found in 
the metropolis. 

To return for a brief moment to the “ At 
Homes.” It must be admitted that these ephe- 
meral pieces, like the sometime equally celebrated 
“ Lecture on Heads” of George Alexander Stevens, 
even as improved by Pilon and Charles Lee Lewes, 
are terribly hard reading nowadays, and we are 
led to wonder at the enthusiasm of critics and the 
facile evocation of the “ gaiety of nations.” But 
it must be remembered that we possess them only 
in pirated, incomplete, and unauthenticated edi- 
tions, and, above all, that the plastic power is absent 
of him who alone could give life, unity, and ampli- 
fication to designedly rude and imperfect forms. 
As Mrs. Mathews writes :-— 

“Tt is quite impossible that Mr. Mathews’s entire 
entertainments can ever appear in print. They never 
have been published, and I am not sure that it would be 
fair to the gifted authors who contributed to them to 
put them forth in their disjointed state, being imperfect 
as they were written down by the reciter of them. The 


extraordinary links which his genius supplied, holding 





were not only written for him, but to him, and may not 
be inaptly likened to the fairy-formed slipper of Cip. 
derella, which, though symmetrical in itself, and brilliant 
and lucid in its quality, proved unfitting and useless to 
all but the original wearer.”— Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 449, 

The foregoing remarks are applicable also to 
another piece, with a description of which, from 
its contemporaneous and general character, I may 
appropriately conclude this trivial contribution to 
“special bibliographies ” :— 

“ Paul Pry, in which are all the Peculiarities, Irre. 
gularities, Singularities, Pertinacity, Loquacity, and 
Audacity of Paul Pry, as performed by Mr. Liston, at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, with unbounded applause, 
With the song of Cherry Ripe. London, T. Hughes, 
Price sixpence.” 1826. 8vo, pp. 24. 

Written by John Poole, author of Hamlet Tra- 
vestie, Phineas Quiddy, the immortal Little Ped. 
lington (one of the finest satires in the language), 
numberless magazine articles, and some half-cen- 
tury of dramatie pieces, all more or less successful, 
His reputation as a humourist was such that when 
Pickwick first appeared it was generally attributed 
tohim. He died at the age of eighty-seven, in 
Kentish Town, London, February, 1872, in the 
receipt of an annuity of 100. from the Civil List, 
which had been obtained for him mainly by the 
exertions of Charles Dickens. The “song of 
Cherry Ripe,” promised on the title-page, will be 
sought for in vain ; but there is a capital coloured 
folding frontispiece of “ Mr. Liston as Paul Pry,” 
engraved by P. Roberts from a design by “G. 
Cruikshanks.” Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“OF COURSE.” 
If Philip Dormer Stanhope—the well-known and, 


as some would call him, celebrated Lord Chester- 
field of the last century—were now alive, I think 








These entertainments 


the whole together, are wanting. 





he would be penning another letter to his son 
on the use, and on the abuse, of the above 
stereotyped phrase, with which so much of modern 
conversation is interlarded. We can hardly doubt 
the view he would take of it. Judge of, and guide 
to, good manners as he was, recoiling from every- 
thing that could give offence in the most remote de- 
gree to others, he would surely condemn its so fre- 
quent application in the senses it generally bears. 
It may be admitted that, just as some habitually 
disfigure their conversation with an oath, more from 
heedlessness than of malice prepense, so many use this 
expression from thoughtlessness rather than from a 
desire to wound. Still, it is not on that account the 
less ill-bred, nor does it the less require to be put 
down by the strong common sense and common assent 
of society ; it is, in my opinion, a phrase of sinister 
and odious intendment. The English language alone 
employs it. Why should it? The polite French 
have invented words rather of agreement. “Exacte- 
ment,” “certainement,” “sans doute,” “justement,” 
are calculated to propitiate and soothe, not to im- 
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tate. To be “au courant” of the news is the nearest 
synonym they have to it. The polished Greek 
and rader Roman had no equivalent for it. Ger- 
many is without it. Our barbarous law Latin, it 
is true, had its writs “of course” (de cursu), and 
our legal staff its “ Cursitor clerk” (whose employ- 
ment it was to copy those writs), and even its 
“Cursitor baron”; but it is hardly necessary to 
say that, though the same in name with our 
objectionable phrase, they had no further con- 
nexion with it. 

First, then, there is what we must call the “ of 
course” Peevish, the peevishness being always 
marked by the asperity of tone with which it is 
uttered, as if the remark to which it is the reply 
were thought a truism, or too trite, or too unin- 
teresting, or too troublesome to be worth attending 
to; “you simpleton” or “you bore” for asking 
such a thing, though not perhaps expressly, yet 
being impliedly added to this use of the ex- 
pletive, as if the interrogated party were in- 
sulted by the bare idea that the answer could be 
different from what he thinks it to be, and thought 
it a reflection on his reputation or credit for 
sagacity to hint that it might be, or that he 
should have done, or not done, as the case may 
be, the act in question. Of this kind are the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Have you seen the Times to-day ?”—“ Of 
course I have.” 

“Do you subscribe to a circulating library ?”— 
“Of course I do.” 

“Are the harvest prospects bad in your part of 
the country ?”-—“ Of course they are.” 

“Do you go out much in London ?”—“ Of course 
we do.” 

“ Have you generally good health ?”—“ Of course 
I have.” 

“Have you had a wet spring ?”—“ Of course we 
have.” 

2. There is the “of course” Supercilious, where 
the offensiveness of it lies rather in the question 
than in the answer; an emphasis being here 
also laid upon it, but no temper evinced in the 
stress, as in the former case. Thus :— 

“Of course you were at Lady S.’s ‘at home’ 
last night ?” 

“Of course you did not go to Paris without 
seeing the church of St. Augustin ?” 

“Of course you saw the eclipse last night ?” 

“Of course you understand the principle of the 
electric light ?” 

Here, if the party interrogated has not done or 
does not know the thing which the other assumes 
he does, an insinuation is conveyed that the former 
isvery much behind the rest of the world (and 
particularly behind the interrogator). The un- 
graciousness would be avoided and the information 
required equally obtained by the simple omission 





of the expletive. It is the prefix which contains | examining the accounts of King’s Hall, Cambridge 
‘ 


the sting, because it implies a detrimental com- 
parison with another. 

3. There is the “ of course” Incriminatory, as in 
the following :— 

“Of course you did not forget to post my 
letter ?” 

“‘ Of course you took the number of that cab?” 

Here, it is obvious, if the party has not done the 
thing required (which is very possible), blame 
attaches to him in the mind of the questioner, and 
it is not either pleasant or courteous for an ac- 
quaintance to blame one. 

There is a singular speech, which I have met 
with, of the late Sir Robert Peel, who, as every 
one knows, was a great master of language, and of 
correct and well-poised language—where he used 
three times, I think in three consecutive sentences, 
the phrase in question, without apparently much 
animus—certainly not the Supercilious or Peevish 
animus—but, at the same time, without its adding 
anything to the force or dignity of the sentence : 
“Of course I should say by all means let those 
who so desire go through all the examinations.” 
“Tf the House does not think I am right in my 
proposal, it will of course not be acceded to.” “If 
the thing were not good in itself, of course the 
mere fact that other countries have it would not 
prove the desirableness of what I desire to estab- 
lish "—of which the second clause, expanded, may 
be thus paraphrased: “If the House does not 
think me right, &c., I gladly bow to their decision, 
and cannot think so highly of my own opinion as 
to doubt the propriety of their acting against it, as 
it is perfectly natural and proper that they should.” 
Here the phrase occurs in the inoffensive, and even 
laudable, because self-depreciatory, sense presently 
to be mentioned. 

4. There is the “of course” Meaningless, where 
it is purely an expletive, and might be omitted 
without altering the sense, being redundant, and 
containing no question or emphasis, and requiring 
therefore no answer; ¢.g., “Of course there are 
always faults on both sides”; “Of course you must 
do what you think proper.” 

5. In two senses, and two only, does the use of 
our phrase seem quite legitimate and unexception- 
able. First, in what may be called the sense Confi- 
dential. Thus, “Ofcourse, old fellow, the next time 
you are our way you will stay to dine and sleep,” 
“Of course, my dear friend, you will not scruple 
to tell me if it is at all inconvenient to you to 
receive me,” are commendably hearty ways of 
issuing an invitation, and showing confidence in 
intimacy. Secondly, the sense self-depreciating or 
humbling, as in the above speech of Sir Robert 
Peel. “Of course you are the best judge, and know 
better than I do.” C. F. Trower. 





Krxe’s Hatt, Campriner.—I have latterly been 
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(since expanded into Trinity College), and send 
you certain facts which should go to “ N. & Q.” 

1. The principal endowments of the college were 
the fee farm rent of Scarborough, 42/. 11s. ; a pay- 
ment from the abbot of Waltham of 7l. 10s. Sd. ; 
another from the monastery of Sawtry of 33/. 6s. 8d. ; 
and 20/. from the revenues of Beds and Bucks, to 
be paid by the sheriffs of those counties. The 
Sawtry contingent was very ill paid. 

2. In 1428 the college pays 12d. to the “ his- 
triones villze Cantab.” It would be well if all notices 
of early dramatic performances were registered. 

3. In the same year the Cardinal Bishop of 
Winton* visited the college on the Monday before 
Michaelmas at the third hour of the morning, and 
left next day hora nona, viz., on the vigil of St. 
Michael. He visited the college again in 1440. 

4. In 1438, on June 3, the son and heirt of the 
Earl of Huntingdon (afterwards Duke of Exeter), 
with four servants, came to the college. He re- 
sided in the college, apparently under instruction, 
for about three years, the charges incurred by him 
amounting to a little more than 30/. a year. Two 
other persons came into residence with him, John 
and William, and are called Bastardi de Hunting- 
ton. This personage afterwards married Anne 
Plantagenet, eldest daughter of Richard, Duke of 
York, and was driven into banishment during the 
civil wars. He is the Duke of Exeter whom Philip 
de Commines says he saw begging his bread in the 
Low Countries. 

5. In the spring of the year 1444 died John 
Paston, steward of the college. These Pastons 
were everywhere. He purchases provisions for the 
college up to April 3. In the same year the college 
receives twenty-seven books from his executors, in 
part payment of debts owed by him to the college. 
These books are valued at 8/. 17s. 4d. One would 
like to know what these books were. 

6. In 1504 the college entertained Margaret, the 
king’s mother, who was probably engaged with the 
affairs of her two Cambridge colleges at this time. 
7. In 1541-2 the annual pension due from the 
abbey of Sawtry is paid by the “ Lord Cromwell ” 
and “Mr. Williams”; and for some years about 
this time the college makes an annual gift of barley 
for the maintenance of the poor. 

I may add, as all information about the Pastons 
is of interest, that William Paston was one of the 
stewards of Hickling Priory early in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and that he appears to have been 
knighted in the year 1519, for before this year he 
is merely styled “ armiger,” afterwards “ Sir Wm. 


Paston,” in the Hickling book. J. E. T. R. 


Carpwe.u’s “ Two Booxs or Common Prayer 
Comparep.”—A mistake, not to be expected from 


* Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of St. Eusebius, Bishop of 
Winchester, 1426-47.] 
{t Henry Holland.) 





—_—. 
so learned and accurate a writer as Dr. Cardwell, 
occurs in the preface to this work, p. xxxv, which 
is possibly the parent of a far grosser mistake, Hg 
says :— 

“There have always been, and probably will always 
continue, two opposite parties, who, though devotedly 
attached to the doctrines of the Church, have sought for 
a new revision of the Liturgy; the one, as was the case 
at the beginning of the last century, desiring that the 
prayers of consecration and oblation should be restored,” 
&c. 

Here it is evident that Dr. Cardwell ought to 
have written “invocation” instead of “ consecra- 
tion.” The mistake I allude to is one mentioned 
in “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. ii. 128, 157, 175, 211, where, 
in “ Liddell v. Westerton,” the original judgment 
declared that “the prayer for the consecration of 
the elements was omitted” in the Book of 1552, 
and continued so till the revision of 1662. I then 


| suggested (p. 212) that the error arose from the 


judges looking cursorily into some book—Card- 
well’s, for instance—where the offices are printed 
side by side, and seeing the column by the side of 
that of 1549 blank (for the prayer of consecration 
was shifted in the second Book to a place further 
on) hastily concluded that it was omitted altogether, 
It is possible that the above passage in the preface 
may have caught their eye and they may have 
looked no further. E. Leatroy BLen«xrysorr, 


Tue “Mayoress’s Serseaunt” at Oxrorp.—I 
find indexed by Mr. Gomme from the returns of 
the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations the 
above official. I cannot find among either the 
ancient or modern records of the city a note of any 
such officer having existed in Oxford. Certainly 
in the accounts no payment has been made to one, 
nor do elderly people that I have asked ever 
remember that the old corporation possessed such 
an ornament. The mayor's serjeaunts were two in 
number, and I can only suggest that the error has 
been made of putting the word “mayor” in the 
plural number instead of “serjeaunts” when the 
evidence was taken. W. H. Torser. 

Oxford. 


“ Appey.”—Durham Cathedral is still called 
“the abbey” by old-fashioned residents, but at 
the Grammar School it is never called anything 
else. Boys and masters alike commonly speak of 
“going to abbey,” and doubtless have done 9 
ever since the school was founded by Henry VIII. 
On the other hand, the term has never become 
current in the University, which has not yet com- 
pleted its first half century of existence, and the 
members of which have mostly come from distant 
places. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hal!, Durham, 


Cuzsnam, Bucxs.—I have lately made copies 
of all the inscriptions now to be found within the 
walls of St. Mary’s, Chesham, formerly known 35 
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the parish of Chesham, Leicester. This church 
was admirably restored some ten years since under 
the care of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and all the 
monuments and slabs carefully preserved. These 
inscriptions are at the service of any of your con- 
tributors. I have also had the opportunity of 
jooking at the registers, which, dating from 1538, 
are both in excellent preservation and well kept. 
Of less usual names, the following occur from the 
earliest times: Byrch (or Birch), Puddephatt, 
Overstreete, Timberlake, Gosham, Twitchell, Batche- 
lor, Darvell, Culverhouse, Putnam, Tokefield, 
Weedon. Those in italics are apparently now 
extinct, at least in the parish, where they occurred 
very frequently, as shown by the registers; the 
others are still quite common, though I think 
indigenous nowhere else. Some notes on Chesham 
will be found in vol. iii. of Records of Bucking- 
hamshire (the publication of the county Archzo- 
logical Society), p. 51 et seg., and in vol. iv. p. 24. 
W. C. J. 


Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
ou family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anawers may be addressed to them direct.] 


SatinicaL Portraits BY Bunsury, Dar ty, 
ayp Orners.— Before me is a numerous collection, 
comprising portions of several series of etched 
satires, some coloured by hand, mostly on the 
Macaronies of c. 1765-72, and portraits of note- 
worthy persons of that era. Many of these 
examples are inscribed, or otherwise identifiable, 
as likenesses of the Duke of Grafton, Lord An- 
cram, Miss Catley, Mr. Thrale, Ensign Horneck, 
brother of the “Jessamy Bride,” General Fitz- 
patrick, brother of the Earl of Upper Ossory, &c. 
A considerable proportion of them are unknown 
tome and the Bunbury family. Can any of your 
readers enable me to identify these and record the 
names of the persons in question? These prints were 
all published by M. Darly at 39, Strand. 

10, The Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


Hoeartn’s “ Time sMOKING A Picture.”—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give me any particulars 
respecting the verses under this etching ? 

J. J. D. 


Homwer’s Corour Buxpyess. Tae Hor anp 
Corp Days.— Who was the writer who drew from 
Mr. Gladstone’s facts (Nineteenth Century, Oct., 
1877) as to Homer’s colour sense an argument for 
the poet’s colour blindness, and therefore, by 
implication, for his individuality ? 

Van any meteorological contributor supply me 
with a full list of the “hot days” and the “ cold 
days” which come during the year? I mean those 
(like the “ borrowing days” of March and April) 





in which the average temperature is respectively 
higher and lower than that of the days on either 
side of them. Corax. 


“Print” anv “ Printinc.”— How does it come 
about that the words “print” and “ printing,” 
used colloquially and untechnically, have such a 
different meaning? I refer to the fact that we call 
an engraving a “print.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


—— ArputTunot.—Who was Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who was the father of the Right Hon. Charles 
Arbuthnot and of the Bishop of Killaloe? I think 
he was called Chevalier Arbuthnot and lived in 
France, owing to the rebellion of 1745; but I 
should be very glad if any one would tell me his 
lineage. C. Lister Kare. 

Denby Grange, Wakefield. 


Visitation Books, &c.—Will any one kindly 
say where the original Visitation books are to be 
seen—of Lincolnshire in 1562 (not copies with 
later additions); of Northumberland in 1615; of 
Gloucestershire in 1683 ? 

Over an unfinished standard, accompanied by a 
coat of arms, is written, “Nota for A.B.” Is 
* nota” a technical word in this connexion ? 

Nota Bene. 


Tue Barony or Morrow, co. Dumrries.—Does 
any account exist of this barony from the time of 
Robert I. and David II. ? TorBGLA. 

Fort Attock, India. 


Trotn, Davcuter or Georce FuLsamBe.— 
Will Mr. Stanperwick kindly send me the 
baptismal entry of Troth (i.e, Truth) Fuljambe? 
I have half-a-dozen instances of the name in 
Elizabeth and James’s reigns, three of them ap- 
pearing in the Chancery suits, and wish for more 
examples. The year 1565 is the earliest date I 
have yet met with for names commemorative of 
graces and virtues. C. W. Barpstey. 

Vicarage, Ulverston. 


Joun Micnagt Comin, A Painter on Ivory. 
—I have in my possession a small painting on 
ivory, representing the Madonna and Child 
(24 in. x 4in.). The back is encased in vellum, 
and has written rather illegibly across it the fol- 
lowing words: “‘ Tetigit originale ceniponti die 
B. (2) martij 1749 (?) Joan Michael Comini (?) 
pinx.” It is framed in an elaborately carved and 
gilded antique frame. Can any of your readers 
inform me who the artist was and when he flourished 
(his name is neither in Bryan nor other dictionaries), 
and whether there is any value attached to the 
painting ? Nauum Barnet. 

Victoria Parade, Melbourne, Australia. 


Tur ArcusisHor’s Dotz, LamBpetH PALace.— 
I have a drawing representing the “ Archbishop’s 
Dole at Lambeth Palace”: it isa group of persons, 
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in the costume of 1854 or thereabouts, receiving 
bread, &c., on Christmas morning. Is that charity 
officially dispensed by the archbishop, and, if so, 
who left the necessary funds? Any particulars 
will oblige J. B. 


Sr. Aveustive.—Jer. Taylor has :— 

“ Fiat jus et pereat mundus, said St. Austin, adhzc 
[sie] imagine ne naturz veritas obumbretur curandum. 
*For images and forms of things the natural and sub- 
stantial truth of things may not be lost or prejudiced. 
Let justice be done, whatever may be the result.’”— 
Ductor Dub., pt. i. bk. i. ch. ii. rule 9. 

Can any one point out the place in St. Augustine 
where this occurs? It is left unnoticed in Al. 
Taylor’s edition (Eden’s edition of Taylor’s works, 
vol. ix. p. 120). It is apparently the earliest form 
of a quotation not unknown to “ N. & Q.” 

. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Lonpow Trapve Usaces.—In the year 1662 the 
son of a Scottish laird left the Borders and went 
to London, with the view of engaging in trade. 
He was a scion of an old and distinguished family, 
and had a patrimony of 4,000 marks; yet we learn 
from an account of his personal expenses in London 
that he paid 3. sterling to one John Hope “to 
learn him y®* tylor trade.” I am under the im- 
pression that, according to the rules of the trade 
guilds, apprentices, whatever their social rank, 
had all to go through the same routine in order to 
qualify for membership in their respective crafts. 
Can any of your readers inform me if this was so, 
and, if so, where the rules on the subject may be 
found? Also, was a practical knowledge of “ the 
tailor trade” necessary at that time to those fol- 
lowing the business of linen-drapers ? 


Joun Russet. 
Galashiels, N.B. 


Rear-Apmrrat Caartes Hopson.—I shall 
feel grateful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who can 
give me information respecting the parentage and 
birthplace of Rear-Admiral Charles Hudson, who 
died February 26, 1803, aged seventy-one, other 
than the short obituary in the Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1803. R. Hovenpey. 


Ricuarp Baxter’s “ Diary.”—In Erdeswick’s 
Survey of Staffordshire, p. 410, is the following 
note by the editor, Dr. Harwood, who, speaking 
of John Pershouse of Reynolds Hall, says : “There 
is a curious anecdote of one of this family related 
by Richard Baxter in his Diary, in which he 
describes the treatment he- received from this 
magistrate.” Richard Baxter’s Diary does not 
appear to be among his published works. Can 
any one tell me as to this, and, if not published, 
where the Diary can be seen ? B 


Sones Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me by sending the words of a couple of 





sea songs I heard many years ago, which I have 
never been able to get since? One begins with— 
“ Ben Backstay was a boatswain, a merry, merry boy,” 
and ends with the moral— 
“ Never mix your liquors, lads, but always take ’em neat.” 
The other begins with— 

“ The perils and the dangers of the voyage past, 

The ship ’s at home arrived at last,” &c. 

and tells how one Jack Robinson left a sweetheart 
behind him, and on his return home found her 
married to another man. Both songs are full of 
humour and worth preserving. E. W. S. 


Samuet Mearye, bookbinder to Charles IT, 
mentioned ante, p. 258.—Is it known where he 
lived ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Otp View or Lonpoy.—I have an ancient 
view of London, printed from a plate 14}in. by 
11 in., measuring within the ruled lines 144 in. by 
8}, in. It is headed with an inscription in German 
characters, reading “ Bildnus de Trossen Staff 
Londen in Engeland,” and below, within lines, 
is inscribed on a ribbon scroll “London.” On 
the left is the royal shield of Elizabeth, encircled 
with a band and motto of the Garter, surmounted 
by the crown; on the right is the shield of the 
City of London within circles of bay leaves. On 
the top corners two square tablets contain reference 
to forty-three objects of interest in the view, and 
underneath are six lines in double columns, with 
“David Funk Ex.” I cannot find any trace of 
the view in the catalogue of the Crace collection. 
A literary friend has pronounced this view unique. 
I should be glad to know if any collector has met 
with another impression. The number (34) on 
the corner induces me to believe that it has been 
used for a book illustration, but what book it 
would be interesting to know. J. W. Jarvis. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Frencn Traystation oF “Don Quixore.”— 
I have Histoire de ? Admirable Don Quichotte de la 
Manche, 5 tomes, 4 Paris, chez Claude Barbier, 
1695, no translator’s name given. Is this the same 
as that mentioned by Brunet as published at Am- 
sterdam, 1696, the first four volumes only being 
attributed to Filleau de Saint Martin? Where 
can I learn of the translator of the fifth volume ? 
W. M. M. 


Queen ExizaBeTu AND THE Bisnors’ WIVES.— 
In the Percy Anecdotes is an account of the bishops 
petitioning the queen to grant some title more than 
“ Mrs.” to their consorts. I have seen this some- 
where in verse. Can any one help me to the re- 
ference ? Joun THOMPSON. 


“Tae Porisn Kixcpome.”— Brunet says a copy 
of Barnabe Googe’s translation of Naogeorguss 
| (Kirchmeyer) Regnum Papisticum was sold at 
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Perry’s sale and one at Heber’s; probably they 
were the same copy. Willi any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me a clue as to where this copy 
is or to whom it was sold? The copy in the Cam- 
bridge University Library bears the autograph of 
one “John Spiller.” Any information will be 
acceptable. Ropert Caarves Hore. 
[See p. 360. ] 


Lvuspock Famity.—In the Perlustration of 
Great Yarmouth, vol. iii. p. 266, the following 
occurs in a foot-note :— 

“Thomas Lubbock married Mary, daughter of John 
Low, of Yarmouth. She died in 1729, aged twenty-three. 
Lubbock bore Arg., on a chief gu. three mullets of the 
field, in base a hern standing ppr., and quartered Pal- 
grave and imp. Gu., two lions passant or.” 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” furnish 
further particulars relative to this marriage, or 
state from whence the arms which are here de- 
scribed have been taken ? 

A. E. Lawson Lowes, F.S.A. 


Otp Matton Priory.—From what source is 
the plan of old Malton Priory in Black’s Guide to 
Yorkshire taken? The publishers are unable to 
help me. W. H. Sr. Jonn Hore. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


“A Puysicat Directory, or a Translation of 
the Dispensatory made by the Colledg of Physisians 
of London,” &c. Third Edition. London, 1651. 
—Can any of your readers inform me as to the 
rarity and value of the above work? W. D. S. 


“Tue Four Sons or Aymon.”—Where am I to 
look for a history of the adventures of “ The Four 
Sons of Aymon”? A friend of mine tells me that 
he once came across it in an old French black-letter 
volume, illustrated with rude woodcuts. One of 
these cuts he had traced. It represented “ Les 
quatre filz” seated very closely together on a long- 
backed horse, and hastening away evidently from 
some place of peril. I have examined the indices 
of your four series, and can find therein no reference 
to the legend under any head that suggests itself 
to me. Georce Fraser. 

(Consult the histories of medizval literature by Am- 
pere, Fanoiel, and Villemain; and ef. “ N. & Q.,” ante, 
p- 333 (“A Quaint Sign”), Speaking of its German 
version, Metcalfe (Hist. of Germ. Lit.) calls the “ Hei- 
monskinder” a saga of the thirteenth century, “at the 
bottom of which lies considerable poetic power."’] 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


_ Wanted exact transcripts of the passages referred to 
in the works of the following authors. Will some cor- 


respondent of “N. & Q.” kindly extend a helping hand 
to a forlorn Norwegian ? 
_ Mrs. Jameson, Essay on Shakspere’s Heroines : “ How 
rich in variety love shows in Sh hepere's women,” &c. 
Currie, Life of Burns, farewell scene between Burns 
and Mary: “The lovers stood on the brink of a clear 
stream,” kc, 





Wordsworth, preface to his Lyrical Ballads, 1798: “ A 
poet ought to possess (a) the gift of representation,” &c. 

Robert Pollok, The Course of Time: the passage re- 
ferring to Byron, beginning, “ He seized the barp and 
nations listened,” &c. 

Harriet Martineau, History of England, on Canning’s 
eloquence: “ Never did the fires of the Western forests,” 
ke. 8. E, J. 
Kristiania, 

[We shall be glad to forward the transcripts to our 
correspondent. | 

“ Theseus went 

His friend Pirith to find. 

Oh! that the wives of our days 

Were to their mates as kind.” 
Can any one complete the above verse for me, or tell me 
where it is to be found? I have been told that it occurs 
in one of Bulwer Lytton’s essays, but I have not been 
able to find it. A. L. B. 

“ The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white eye turned 
back within its socket ; these reward your rank and file 
by thousands, while the rest may win, perhaps, a ribbon 
at the breast.” z 0 W. 

“Many there be that come to nod, 
But few are they that worship God.” 
CANTAB. 


Replies. 


CROMWELL, “ THE GLOOMY BREWER.” 
(5 S. x. 148; xii. 292.) 

No evidence has, I believe, hitherto been pro- 
duced that Oliver Cromwell was at any time 
of his life a brewer. A brewer in the ordinary 
sense of the word, as we now understand it, 
he certainly never was. But he was a farmer, 
and no doubt grew barley, and it is not at all 
improbable that he may sometimes have sold his 
produce in the form of beer rather than of grain. 
If the manorial records of the places where he lived 
had come down to us it might be possible to settle 
the matter, for farmers who sold beer frequently 
incurred small penalties by breaking the excise of 
ale as it was called, that is selling beer which the ale 
taster did not regard as of sufficient strength. I 
have recently examined a long series of manor 
rolls relating to a place in this neighbourhood. I 
am almost certain that a brewer, in the meaning we 
now give to the word, never lived there, and yet 
there was never a year passed by without some one 
being fined for breaking the assize of ale. 

The story that Oliver was a brewer is no modern 
invention. I have come across allusions to it over 
and over again in seventeenth century literature, 
but as they were mere gibes they did not seem to 
have much historical value, and I commonly made 
no memoranda concerning them. One example I 
can, however, call to mind. A Mr. Pooke, of 
Exeter, was in 1654 punished for calling his high- 
ness the Lord Protector “ a barrel-bearer” (Glean- 
ings from the Municipal and Cathedral Records 
of Exeter, by W. Cotton and Hen. Woollcombe, 
p- 166). 
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It is probable that the song called “The Protecting 
Brewer” was written during Oliver's life time. It 
occurs in the first edition of The Rump Songs. 
The last verse but one runs thus :— 


“« Now here remains the strangest thing, 
How this Brewer about his Liquor did bring 
To be an Emperour or a King.” 


This seems to point to June, 1655, for we find 
that at that time the Queen of Bohemia had heard 
from the French ambassador that he would pro- 
bably take upon himself the title of “ Emperour ” 
(Archeologia, xxxvii. 228). There is further 
evidence that the gossip of London pointed towards 
an imperial title to be found in a letter dated 
June 15, 1655, which is abstracted in the Historical 
MSS. Com. Rep., vi. 438. Epowarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Allusions to Oliver Cromwell as a brewer, and 
jokes about “ hops,” “grain tubs,” and his “ cop- 
per” nose, are very numerous in the songs and 
squibs of the period. They may be found in the 
volumes of the Rump Songs, Loyal Songs, Anti- 
dote to Melancholy, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
the various volumes of the Drolleries, &e. The 
following are all from one volume only—the second 
of Ebsworth’s edition of the Drolleries of the 
Restoration (“ Merry Drolleries”). These volumes 
give a better picture of the rancours and jealousies 
of the time, of the hatred of Puritanism, and the 
loyalty and light-heartedness (and worse) of the 
Cavaliers, than, perhaps, any others in the lan- 
guage. The editor goes well into these various 
matters in his introductions. 


“* The wisest great Prince, were he never so stout 
Though [he } conquer the world, and give mankind a 


rout, 
Did bring Nothing in, nor shall bear Nothing out. 
Old Noll that arose from High-thing to Low-thing, 
By brewing rebellion, Nicking, and Frothing, 
In sev'n years distance was all things, and Nothing.” 
“ A Song of Nothing,” Drolleries of Restoration, 
vol, ii. p. 67. 


“ Come let's purge our brains from hops & grains 
That do smell of Anarchy ; 
Let's chuse a King from whose veins may spring 
A sparkling Progeny ; 
. > * > * 
If a Cooper we with a red-nose see 
In any part of the Town, 
That Cooper shall, with Adds royal, 
Be Keeper of the Crown.” 
Idem, pp. 121-3. 


“ Covenants and Oaths are badges of dissembling, 
‘Tis the politick pulls down the pure : . 
To Profess and betray, to plunder and pray, 
Is the only ready way to be great, 
Fiattery doth the feat: 
Ne’r go, ne’r stir, will venter further 
Than the greatest Dons in the Town, 
From a Copper to a Crown.” 
Idem, p. 198, 








* Of all the Professions in the Town, 
This Brewers trade did gain renown, 
His liquor once reacht up to the Crown, 

Which no body can deny. 


Much bloud from him did spring, 
Of all the trades this was the King, 
The Brewer had got the world in a sling, 
Which no body, &e. 
* * * . 
He fear'd no pouder, nor martial stops, 
But whipt Armies as round as tops, 
And cut off his foes as thick as hops, 
Which no body, &c.’’* 
Idem, p, 222. 
“ A Brewer may be a Parliament-man 
For there the knavery first began, 
And Brew most cunning Plots he can, 
Which no body, &c. 


A Brewer may put on a Nabal face, 
And march to the Wars with such a grace, 
That he may get a Captains place, 

Which no body, &c.” 

Idem, p. 252. 
“ A Brewer may be as bold as a Hector, 

When he bas drunk off his cup of Nectar, 
And a Brewer may be a Lord Protector, 

Which no body, &c. 

“The Protecting Brewer,” + idem, p. 253. 


“ Then Oliver, Oliver, get up and ride, 
Whilst Lords, Knights, & Gentry, do run by thy side, 
The Maulsters and Brewers account it their glory, 
Great God of the Grain-tub 's compared to thee: 
All Rebels of old are lost in their story, 
Till thou Plod’st along to the Paddington-tree.” 
“ Cromwell’s Coronation,” idem, p. 255. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 





“Posy” =a Sincre Frower (5 S. xii. 188, 
289, 329.)—This is so well known here as a general 
name for a flower, that it seemed unnecessary for 
me sooner to testify to the fact. It is a word of 
old rustic association, the first by which country 
children used to hear of a flower, the first name they 
were taught to give it. “See, bonny posy !” the 
old people and nurses would say, perhaps in con- 
sideration of its easier utterance and less confusing 
meanings than those of the word flower, which, in 
Northern pronunciation, would be far worse than 
the “ganpa’s fowers” of Miss Mitford's Dora. 
The use of posy by the poets is chiefly, indeed, on 
the side of its being a plural, a collection, but not 
exclusively so; and when I see two instances 
which seem to belong to the sense of the single 
flower arrayed against it, I must make a protest. 
Of the few in print, that of the nursery song 
already quoted is most familiar :— 

* From “The Brewer's Praise,” a song of twenty- 
three verses, every one of which contains one—sometimes 
two or three—hits at the “ brewer.” 

+ Perhaps, on the whole, this is the best of the 
“ brewer ” songs. 
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“© dear! what can the matter be? 

Jockie stays long at the fair, &c. 

He promised to buy me a garland of roses, 

He promised to buy me a garland of posies, 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons, 

To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 

Surely that is sufficiently Northern in composition 
and language to entitle it to be taken as we under- 
stand it: the first for the head (was it not once 
a“ wreath of red roses” ?), the second a garland of 
posies, varied ormixed flowers—not bunches of them, 
but a little straw hat and a bunch of blue ribbons, &c. 
Not only the pre-eminence of the rose over other 
flowers, but the necessity of rhyme for its plural, 
seems to bring postes into frequent use and contrast 
with it. As to Shakespeare, he used many words 
in the sense in which they are understood in the 
North, but which is unknown to the people or the 
poets of the south of England ; and this seems 
one, as in the mouth of the Welsh parson, the 
whole verse points to a place real or imaginary :— 
“ To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigale. 
Here will we make our peds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies.” 
Here will we make our beds, not only of roses, but 
of a thousand fragrant flowers. “ Posy-” or 
“pwosy-beds” the old people used to call the 
flower gardens. 
I cannot say that posy never meant more than 
a single flower. I think it was applied to one or 
more flowers in a button-hole, or held in the hand 
at church, as formerly, for refreshment. They 
were always fragrant flowers, and the word posy 
was sometimes used irunically—“a fine posy ”— 
for something of extremely unpleasant scent. It 
seems often connected with flowers gathered, or to 
be gathered, and possibly may have some affinity 
to Welsh posiaw, to gather. The entire absence 
of the word in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 
seems against its being of French origin or intro- 
duction, especially when contrasted with its general 
use In our more isolated counties, where such in- 
fluence hardly reached. Yet Burns uses it, and as 
we do or did ; and no doubt portions of Ireland 
and Scotland too, before it was thus transferred to 
America. In a Jacobite song, Awa’, Whigs, awa’ ! 
“ Our thrisstles flourished fresh and_fair, 
And bonnie bloomed our roses ; 
But Whigs came like a frost in June 
And withered a’ our posies.” 
In Allan Ramsay’s poem The Vision the literary 
sense of the word is shown, and the contrast 
between this and Burns’s use, in the rural sense 
of posy, is striking, as the same still exists, which- 
ever may have been earlier :— 
“The Lyon whilk held a thristle in his hand, 

And round his collar gravt I saw this poesy stand.” 
No doubt other instances might be found if one had 
time to look in Northern poetry. 

I have just discovered that our Cumberland 





glossarists even have not the word, yet a young 
maid-servant tells me that she used to hear the 
same word as we in older days, that a daisy, 
or any flower, was called a posy, and that holiday 
afternoons were spent in getting posies, handfuls 
of posies, or bratfuls of postes sometimes. 

mm 2, 


Cumberland. 


In Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry will be found certain quaint “ posies,” as 
“The Innholder’s Posy,” “ Posies for the Parlour,” 
Posies for the Guest’s Chamber,” &c. The editor 
of the edition of 1812, the Rev. W. Mavor, Rector 
of Woodstock, says, p. 283 :— 

“ As a proof that posies or inscriptions were not con- 
fined to this country, Warton, in his History of English 
Poetry, refers us to a work translated from the Italian 
in 1584, black letter, entitled The Welspring of wittie 
Conseights, Those with which Tusser has favoured us 
are all more remarkable for their good sense than for 
their fine poetry.” 

G. H. H. 


Cirencester. 


In Westmorland the word posy is generally used 
for a bunch of flowers, less often for a single flower. 
SPRINT. 
Kendal. 


Oxicin or THE Worp “Garret” (5 §. xii. 
302.)—I do not admit that F. galetas, a garret, 
which is rightly derived by Littré from Galata, is 
the same word as our garret. Why should I, or 
where is there a tittle of evidence to that effect? 
Littré does not say anything of the kind ; he merely 
says that galetas means a garret, not that the 
words are the same. Of course the M. E. garite 
and the F. galetas both meant at one time an upper 
chamber, and they now mean a garret ; but this 
does not identify the words—it is only one more 
proof that similar words are apt to run together. 
Until Mr. Patmer can produce historical proof 
that the words garite and galetas (which Cotgrave 
separates, and which Littré and Diez practically 
separate by assigning different origins to them) 
were originally identical, his whole case breaks 
down. If the words be examined, they are not 
particularly alike. The interchange of r and / is, 
of course, common ; but garite has ¢ in the second 
syllable and terminates in e, whilst galetas has ¢ in 
the second syllable and terminates in -as. Modern 
philology exacts that vowel-changes should be 
accounted for. 

The old use of the words seems to me frequently 
different. Galetas was, most often, a chamber in 
acastle or mansion. But garite, though afterwards 
assimilated to galetas in use, was a military term, 
and could be used te mean a watch-tower for 
sentinels. It occurs in this sense in the Alexander 
Romance, ed. Stevenson, 1. 1417. But what we 
want is to find galetas, so spelt, in the same sense 
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in early French. Even then the difference of 
form remains to be accounted for. I may add 
that I find myself not alone in the belief that the 
proposed identification is a mistake. 

Water W. Sxzart. 


If any one will read the long account of 
Kavanagh * in relation to the etymology of this 
and closely related words, far too long to reproduce 
here, he will find a far more probable ety- 
mology than Mr. Suytne Patmer’s. He clearly 
proves that galetas, grenier, and galette are all 
radically the same word ; that garret and galette 
are the grain store, the granary of modern times. 
The etymology now agrees with the fact that 
cottagers and small farmers have made the upper 
story the place to deposit wheat and barley in the 
straw and out of it. W. G. Warp. 


Porms or Taomas Warton, piep 1745 (5 §. 
xii, 208.)\—The Rev. Thomas Warton, Vicar of 
Basingstoke, who was so unhandsomely treated by 
Amherst in Terre Filius, No. x., Feb. 18, 1721, 
under the designation of “Squinting Tom of 
Maudlin,” had two sons, Joseph and Thomas. All 
three wrote poems, and as some of the sons’ poems 
were printed before those of the father, biblio- 
graphical confusion was the consequence. <A 
reference to the college honours of the three 
Wartons will perhaps assist in clearing this away. 
Thomas Warton (senior), B.A. 1709, M.A. 1712, 
B.D. 1725, died 1745. Joseph Warton, B.A. 
1743, M.A. 1759, B. and D.D. 1768, died 1800. 
Thomas Warton (junicr), B.A. 1747, M.A, 1750, 
B.D. 1767, died 1790. 

No collection of poems was printed, I believe, 
before the death of the father in 1745. The 
earliest appears to be, “ Odes on Various Subjects, 
by Joseph Warton, B.A. of Oriel College, Oxon. : 
Lond., 4to., printed for R. Dodsley, 1746,” pp. 47, 
price ls. 6d. The second collection of poems was 
entitled, “ Poems on Several Occasions, by Thomas 
Warton, B.D.: Lond., 8vo., printed for Manby, 
1748,” pp. 228, price 6s, This book was published 
by aa and dedicated to the Earl of 
Craven. Joseph Warton published it, “ partly to 
do honour to his father’s memory, but principally 
with the laudable purpose of paying what debts 
he left behind him, and of raising a little fund for 
himself” (see Wooll’s Life of Warton, p. 214). 
As this book was published in 1748 as the 
poems of Thomas Warton, B.D., the mere title 
shows that it was the poems of Thomas Warton 
senior, as the son was not B.D. till nineteen years 
subsequently. 

The third collection of Warton poems was 
entitled, “ Poems, a New Edition, with Additions, 
by Thomas Warton: Lond., 8vo., printed for T. 


_* Origin of Language and Myths, by Morgan 
Kavanagh (2 vols, London, 1871), vol. ii. pp. 32-8. 





Becket, 1777,” pp. 83. It would appear that, 
though thus styled a new edition on the title-page, 
it was in fact the first collected edition of Thomas 
Warton juniors poems; but the word “new” 
led to the erroneous impression that it was a new 
edition of his father’s poems, published in 1748, 
A second edition was printed in 1778(?), a third 
in 1779, and a fourth in 1789. After his death, 
which occurred in 1750, a new edition of his 
poems was printed in 1791, which, however, is not 
called the fifth edition, but is styled, “ The Poems, 
on Various Subjects, of Thomas Warton, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, &c., now first col- 
lected,” Lond., 8vo., printed for Robinson, 1791, 
pp. 292 (see life in Mant’s edition of Warton’s 
Poems, 1802, which is called the fifth). For 
notices of Thomas Warton senior, see Cary’s 
Lives of the English Poets, 1846, and Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1846, vol. ii. p. 348. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The poems published in 1748 were by the elder 
Warton ; those published in 1777 were by his 
son. Lowndes was probably misled by the words 
“new edition” on the title-page of the latter 
volume, the contents of which, although never 
before collected, had been printed at various times. 
The father and son are the more liable to be con- 
founded from the fact of both having been pro- 
fessors of poetry at Oxford as well as both having 
had the same Christian name. F.N 


The volume mentioned by Lowndes is the fol- 
lowing :— 

* Poems on Several Occasions. By the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Warton, Batchelor of Divinity, Late Vicar of 
Basing stoke in Hampshire, and sometime Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. London: Printed 
for . Manby and H. 8, Cox, on Ludgate-Hill. 
M.DOC.XLYIII.” 8vo. pp. iv, list of subscribers, eight 
leaves, pp. 1-228. 

Dedicated to Lord Craven by J. Warton. Ode 
on the death of the author, signed “ Jos. Warton,” 
pp. 226-8. W. C. B. 


Malvern Link. 


Were THE Essenes Sun Worsnirrers? (5 
S. xii. 207.)—Bp. Lightfoot has examined this 
question at some length in his edition of the 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 1875: 
Introduction (pp. 73-113), “On the Colossian 
Heresy”; and Dissertations (pp. 119-157), “On 
the Origin and Affinities of the Essenes” (pp. 158- 
179), “ On Essenism and Christianity.” The refer- 
ence is to pp. 87-8, 137-9. Bp. Lightfoot states 
(p. 137), “ The Essene worship of the sun cannot 
be explained away,” and then proves his state- 
ment. The passages upon which he seems prin- 
cipally to rest, besides those from Josephus, are 
these in note 1, p. 88: “ Epiphanius, Her., xix. 2, 
xx. 3, "Ocoyvoi 8¢ petrérrycav azo ‘lovbaicpov 
cis THY TOV Dapyaiwv aipecry, lili. 1, 2, Lapypaioe 
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yap éppnvedovrar “HAtaxds, from the Hebrew 
weryeer, ‘thesun.’ See the Appendix” (u.s., p. 137). 
Of one of the quotations from Josephus, B. J., 
Lc. § 9, os pi) Tas avdyas DBpifopev rod Hod, he 
observes, ‘There can be no doubt, I think, that 
by tov Geod is meant the ‘sun-god’” (note 2, 

. 87). As to the passage cited by Mr. Spence 
rom Josephus he remarks, comparing it with one 
from Philo on the Therapeutes : “ On the attempt 
of Frankel (Zeitschr., p. 458) to resolve this wor- 
ship, which Josephus states to be offered to the 
sun (eis avrdv), into the ordinary prayers of the 
Pharisaic Jew at daybreak, see the Appendix” 
(u.s., p. 137), where it is, “ Nor again is Frankel 
successful in explaining the Essene prayers to the 
sun by rabbinical practices.” 

There are some remarks on the value of Epi- 
phanius as an authority at p. 138, in which the 
objections that may be raised on this head are 
anticipated. Ep. MARsHALL. 


In reply to Mr. Spence, Philo speaks often of 
the sun being a symbol of the soul and of the 
divinity. On the Therapeutze, whom some con- 
sider the same as the Essenes, Philo says they 
made their morning and evening prayers towards 
the sun, and at their great annual festival remained 
up all night till the sun rose. 

Josephus, in B. J., chap. viii. 5, 9, not only 
speaks of the Essenes in the same way Philo does 
of the Therapeutic, as saying their morning and 
evening prayers towards the sun, but on certain 
occasions that they avoided the light of the sun 
lest it should be defiled. 

Pliny wrote to Trajan that the Christians prayed 
towards the sun. Tertullian, Apology, xvi., and 
Ad Nationes, xiii, says the Christians were 
accused by the Gentiles of worshipping and having 
the sun for their god. Tertullian replied it was 
made with more verisimilitude and information 
than other charges were made against the Chris- 
tians. They did worship towards the sun, and 
kept with rejoicing every week the day of the sun, 
Sunday ; but, Tertullian says, with another pur- 
pose than that of worshipping the sun. Philo 
says the Jews and Therapeute did not worship 
the sun. The Christians said the same. Perhaps 
the practice, where it exists, is a survival of the 
worship of the sun, at one time, Diodorus Siculus 
and Macrobius said, the most universal worship of 
the world, in the sense of Goethe, as “the mani- 
festation of the highest being, and productive power 


o 


of God.” W. J. Bz 


Dr. Theodor Keim is not the author of this 
accusation, which originated with Zeller (Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. iii. pt. ii., p. 583). This author 
endeavours to show that Essenism and Neo- 
Pythagorism are identical, and draws a number of 
parallels between their teaching. Most of these 


parallels are based on assumptions only, and are 
not borne out by the facts. X. 





“Tne Torkisn Spr” (5% §. xi, 225, 378 ; xii. 
177.)—From all the best evidence before us it 
appears that the book was written by Jean Paul 
Marana, a native of Genoa, 1642-1693. To con- 
ceal himself the writer assumed the name of 
“Mahmut the Arabian.” When the book was 
translated and first published in English the real 
author’s name was perhaps not known, and cer- 
tainly was not given. Mrs. Manley stated that it 
was the work of her father, Sir Roger Manley, 
who had written the whole of the first volume 
when he died, and left all his papers to Dr. 
Midgely, who completed the work, and assumed 
all the credit of it (Life of Rivella, 1714, p. 15). 
The matter is referred to by John Dunton (in his 
Life and Errors, 1705, p. 242), who hints pretty 
broadly that, though Dr. Midgely took the credit, 
he did not write the book, which was the work of 
“Mr. Bradshaw, a most accomplish’d Hackney 
Author.” Cibber (in the Lives of the Poets, 1753, 
vol. iv. p. 4) repeats the same story in very distinct 
terms—that Sir Roger Manley wrote the first 
volume, that Dr. Midgely obtained his papers, and 
with assistance completed the seven other volumes ; 
and this story in time was copied by Baker into the 
Biographia Dramatica, where the author is stated 
to have been Sir Roger Manley. I do not think 
it has ever been attributed to his clever, but very 
unscrupulous, daughter Madame de la Riviere 
Manley, the author of the New Atalantis. After- 
wards, when it was discovered that the Turkish 
Spy was not an original English werk, but a trans- 
lation, this error was corrected, and in all modern 
works it is stated that Marana certainly wrote the 
first part, if not the whole, and that Manley had 
had the credit in error. Possibly Sir Roger may 
have been occupied with its translation at the 
time of his death, and Midgely, with the aid of 
Bradshaw, may have completed and published it. 

A great deal has been written about the Turkish 
Spy. A very valuable note may be found in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S. v. 260, giving many references. 
A notice respecting Elia and the roast pig legend, 
and the similar story as to roast beef in the 
Turkish Spy, are inserted in 4* §. viii. 414. 

Epwarp So.ty. 

I have much pleasure in acceding to Mr. 
Wnhyte’s suggestion that I should give my 
authority for stating that the author of the 
Turkish Spy was Mahmut the Arabian. I have 
the work in eight volumes, and as a frontispiece to 
six of them is given a portrait of “ Mahmut, the 
Turkish Spy, etatis sue seventy-two.” The first 
volume has a general preface extending to nearly 
forty pages, which gives some account of the 
jauthor’s life and a summary of: the principal 
| European events of the time. It is stated, on the 
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title-page, that the work was written originally in 
Arabic, translated into Italian, and from thence 
into English. My copy was in the library of the 
Rev. Antony Saunders, rector of Lambeth in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and is the fourth edition : 
“Printed for H. Rhodes at the corner of Bride 
Lane in Fleet Street, J. Hindmarsh over against 
the Royal Exchange, and R. Sare at Gray’s Inn 
Gate in Holborn, 1694.” The persons mentioned 
by Mr. Wuyrte may have been translators of this 
work. C. L. Prince. 


“Tue Syosn” (5 §. xii. 268.)—Thackeray’s 
connexion with this short-lived periodical is referred 
to in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s memoir of Thackeray, 
included in Mr. John Morley’s series of “ English 
Men of Letters ” :-- 

“In 1829 a little periodical was brought out at Cam- 
bridge called the Snob, with an assurance on the title 
that it was not conducted by members of the university. 
It is presumed that Thackeray took a hand in editing 
this. He certainly wrote and published in the little 
paper some burlesque lines on the subject which was 
given for the Chancellor's prize poem of the year. This 
was Timbuctoo, and Tennyson was the victor on the 
occasion.’ —P. 5. 

Again (p. 7): “I do not know that there is any 
evidence to show that he was connected with the 
Snob beyond the writing of Timbuctoo.” 

W. P. Courryey. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

Will Mr. Hartstoxe favour the readers of 
“N. & Q.” with a transcript of this early poem ? 

Epwarp RieGatt. 

Bayswater. 


The Snob is believed to have been projected and 
edited by Thackeray and his friend W. Lettsom. 
There is an account of it with extracts, including 
the parody on the Poet Laureate’s Timbuctoo, 
in Thackerayana, Lond., 1875. The Snob was 
succeeded by the Gownsman in 1830, which lived 
to the seventeenth number. The dedication 

** To all proctors, past, present, and future— 
Whose taste it is our privilege to follow, 
Whose virtue it is our duty to imitate, 

Whose presence it is our interest to avoid,” 
is ascribed by Mr. Trollope to Thackeray. 
BiBLioTHECARY. 


See the preface to Mr. Thackeray’s Book of 
Snobs, Collected Works, 1878. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 
The Temple. 


Mapame Le Brun (5@ §. xii. 328.)—If the 
portrait referred to be of Mrs. Abington it must 
represent a woman of about sixty years of age. 
Your correspondent is mistaken in saying that this 
lady was an actress at the time he mentions, about 
1802. She left the stage in 1798, and lived in 
retirement until her death, which took place in 








1815. See Their Majesties’ Servants, second edit, 
p. 329. Cuartes WYLIE. 


Tue “Mirror” (5™ §. xii. 128.)—It was pro. 
jected by Henry Mackenzie and some members of 
a small club called the Tabernacle, composed 
chiefly of lawyers, who used to meet in a tavern 
kept by a Frenchman named Bayll. The asso- 
ciates of Mackenzie were Craig, Cullen, M‘Leod 
Bannatyne, and Abercromby (afterwards judges), 
Blair (Solicitor-General), and G. Home (Clerk of 
Sessions), and amongst the correspondents were 
Lord Hailes, Fraser Tytler, Dr. Beattie, D. Hume, 
Cosmo Gordon, Prof. Richardson, and W. Strachan. 
The Mirror came out twice a week ; 110 numbers 


‘appeared between Jan., 1779, and May, 1780. 


Five years later the same writers brought out the 
Lounger (“N. & Q.,” 5 S. ix. 33). This was 
published only once a week, and 101 numbers 
were printed between Feb., 1785, and Jan., 1787. 
30th of these papers have been many times re- 
printed, and in most of the later editions the 
names of the writers of the articles are given. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The Mirror and the Lounger were both incor- 
porated in the British Essayists, edited by Ber- 
guer, 45 vols., 12mo., London, 1823. When it 
was resolved to publish the papers the name of 
the association was altered from the “Tabernacle” 
to the “ Mirror Club.”. Mr. Watrorp should 
refer to the concluding number of the Mirror. 
He might also consult with advantage Kay’s 
Caricature Etchings, orig. edit., 1837, vol. i. 
p. 303. James NICHOLSON. ; 

Murton, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


The sale of the Mirror during the progress of 
the publication never exceeded four hundred 
copies. When republished in 12mo. volumes a 
considerable sum was realized from the copyright, 
out of which the proprietors presented 100/. to the 
orphan hospital, and treated themselves to a hogs- 
head of claret, to be drunk at their ensuing 
meetings (Timperley’s Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing). Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Mr. Mackenzie was the author of the Man of 
Feeling, Julia de Roubigné, &c., and to him, I 
believe, was entrusted the editorship of the Miérror. 

Frep. A. JESSETT. 

Henry Mackenzie was born July, 1745, and 

died Jan. 14, 1831. A. C. S$. 


Mr. Watrorp will find much information of 
the kind that he desires in that part of the treasury 
of “N. & Q.” indicated as 5 §. ix. 33. 

Sr. SwirHry. 


WnHo HAS NOT HEARD OF THE “ MISTLETOE 
Boven”? (5 §. xii, 206.)—I remember this sad 
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story very well. There was an engraving of the services at the battle of Vittoria.”"—City Presz, June 7, 
discovery of the three brothers in one of the 1879. 
illustrated papers of the day. The boys, however, 
had not been playing at hide-and-seek, but had | for the statement that the late Sir Rowland was 
got into the bin to hunt for beans amongst the | @ descendant of Sir Rowland Hill the Lord Mayor. 
oats. There was a small crevice near the hasp, | The late Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C. (M.P. for 
which admitted sufficient air to the centre com- | Hull, 1832-4), who was Sir Rowland’s eldest 
partment to keep its occupant alive. | brother, informs us that * his brother's Christian 
7 J. Beryuarp-Smirn. | name was given to him because of the high estima- 
| tion in which his grandmother held Rowland Hill, 
SO 8 aes , —— _» | the celebrated preacher.” And. his father, Mr. 
“Tue Risk AND Fatt oF THE Iristt Natioy, | Thomas Wright Hill, who died in 1851, at the 
sy Sir Jovan Barrineron (5" S. xii. 308.)—MR. | advanced age of eighty-eight, says, in an auto- 
Buexkixsorr can get for two shillings a well- biographical sketch published shortly after his 
printed and bound copy of the work entitled as | death, “My grandfather Joho Hill was a tailor in 
above from Duffy of Dublin and London. _ I have | Kidderminster. He was a very honest, industrious 
it before me. W. G. Warp. | man. His eldest son was my father, James Hill, 
Perriston Towers, Ross, Herefordshire. who was apprenticed to a baker at Birmingham.” 
In 1832-3 Sir Jonah Barrington resided at Saint | It does not seem, therefore, that the family of the 
Germain-en-Laye. Probably this will explain why | late Sir Rowland claimed any connexion with the 
the book Mr. Bienxixsorp inquires about was | Hills of Hawkestone Hall. V. D. Pink. 
printed in Paris. RatpuH N, James. Leigh, Lancashire. 
Ashford, Kent. 


I shall be glad to learn what authority there is 


Temple. 


Byron’s “Enorisn Barns,” &c. (5 S. xii. 

“History oF tHe Mutiny at SpiTHEAD AND | 226.)—In Murray’s one-volume edit., 1837, this is 
mae Nore” (5% §S. xii. 307.)—I was very much | a portion of the foot-note to the Satire :— 
surprised on reading Pror. Mayor’s note respect- “On his (Byron's) return to England, a fifth edition 
ing the above work. I know for a fact that the | was prepared for the press by himsel/,* with considerable 
late Mr. Thomas Tegg in 1842 paid Mr. Johnstone | «re, but suppressed, and, except one copy, destroyed, 
Neale the sum of 70/. for writing this work, and I en on the eve of publication. The text is now printed 
~ : . ~ rom the copy that escaped; on casually meeting with 
feel convinced, knowing Mr. Neale to be a man of} which in 1816 he reperused the whole, and wrote on the 
honour and a gentleman, that he would never have margin some annotations, which also we shall preserve.” 
placed his name on the title of a book unless he had Now, it was not his lordship’s wont to allow a 
been the author. Wittiam Teco, F.R.ELS. printer’s error to remain uncorrected or unnoticed, 
and if “creaking” presented itself to his eye would 
not the “unsuitable” word have been denounced, 
together with the compositor, printer, et id genus 
omne ? With all deference to Mr. Dixon’s opinion, 
and though “ croaking” may agree with “ hoarse,” 

“Sow.e-crove” (5 §. xii. 187.) —On this word | I greatly prefer “ creaking couplets ”—grating as a 
Pror. Skeat (E.D.S., B. 19) has the note :|rasty hinge—as far more expressive ; and query, 
“ Sowl=swill, Wash out (Atkinson’s Cleveland | was not Byron thinking of Hotspur’s words, who 
Glossary): grove=ditch. The name swill-ditch says of “these same metre ballad-mongers ” that 
answers to fill-dike; see February in the Whitby | he would rather hear 


Tae Steerinc Wueet (5S. xii. 269) was first 
used about the year 1415, in the reign of Henry V. 
ALFRED Burton. 
13, Dover Street, W. 


Glossary.” This derivation is, I think, preferable “A dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ” ? 
to that proposed by your —, ER Shakespeare, in Hamlet, iii. 2, makes the prince 
. - hacia ia say, 
Worle Vicarage. ; “The croaking raven 


Doth Lellow for revenge,” 
almost the same meaning Mr. Dixon assigns to 
“creaking,” which really means making a grating 
|sound, and surely a creaking couplet may with 
“it was pointed out to him by the chamberlain that the truth be said to grate harshly on the tympanum. 
archives in the City Library showed that he was the third The MS. most probably is in the great house in 
of that name and family who had become connected with | Albemarle Street, and, if so, Mr. Murray can, no 
the City. The first was & direct ancestor of his and bore doubt, settle the letter in question. 
the same arms, viz., Sir Rowland Hill, citizen and mercer, | Frepx. Rvte. 


who was Lord an on in 1549, a benefactor of Christ's ~ = - 
Hospital, and founder of the Grammar School at Drayton,| P.S.—Since writing the above I have looked 


Salop. The second was General Sir Rowland Hill, who - : 
in 1514 received the honorary freedom of the City for his * The italics are my own. 


Sir Rowtanp Hix (5S. xii. 208.)—At the 
time the freedom of the city of London was con- 
ferred upon this eminent man, upon his signing the | 
honorary roll of citizenship, 
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into the Pearl edition, where I find that Byron’s 
couplet is imitated from these lines of Juvenal, 
Sat. i. :— 

“ Semper ego auditor tantum ! 


=e reponam, 
Vexutus toties rauci Theseide Cor: 


i? 


Hetivs Eornanus Hessvs (3 S. xii. 435; 4% 
S. i. 16, 107.)—See the exhaustive biography, now 
complete in two parts 8vo., H. E. H. sein Leben 
und seine Werke. Ein Beitrag zur Cultur- und 
Gelehrtengeschichte des 16 Jahrhunderts von Dr. 
Carl Krause... . Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1879. 

Joux Dentor (5" §. iv. 308, 376, 435.)—Your 
correspondents do not mention Felix Liebrecht’s 
German translation of the History of Fiction, 
which contains valuable additions : John Dunlop’s 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen ... Aus dem Eng- 
lischen und vielfach vermehrt und 
berichtigt so wie mit einleitender Vorrede, ausfiihr- 
lichen Anmerkungen und einem vollstdndigen 
Register verschen. Berlin, G. W. F. Miiller, 1851, 
Svo. pp. xxxii, 560. 


ub rlrage n 


Dr. Stncietoy, or Rucpy (5™ §. ii. 209.)— 
Possibly Pike has made a mistake. Calamy 
(Account, 243) has a Singleton, schoolmaster at 
Islington, and (ibid., 841) a Thomas Singleton, 
schoolmaster of Eaton, Bucks. 

Ronrert Lampe, Vicar or Noruam (5 §. iv. 
308, 392, 418, 492, 520; v. 178; x. 337.)—He 
signs as Lamb when admitted sizar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, April 13, 1728, st. sixteen. 
Son of John Lamb, mercer, born and bred at Dur- 


ham. His tutor was Philip Williams, afterwards 
D.D. Took his B.A. degree (as Lambe) in 1733-4, 


but never proceeded to M.A. 


Pocanontas (5 §. iv. 104.)—Letter of Cham- 
berlain’s, March 29, 1617 (Birch’s Court and Times 
of James I., ii. 3) : “ The Virginian woman, whose 
picture I sent you, died this last week at Graves- 
end, as she was returning homeward.” 


Wm. Peirrort, Arm. (5 §. vii. 106, 271), or 
Pierrepoint. “That great statesman,” pupil of 
Ant. Tuckney (Calamy, Account, 77). Brother of 
the Marchioness of Dorset, lived near Peterborough 
(Duport, Muse Subsecive, 191). His dinner on 
Whittlesea Mere, Aug., 1669 (ibid., 372). 

Rosert WItian (5 §. vii. 427, 519.) —He was 
a Fellow of C. C. C., Camb., and is duly recorded 
by Masters, the college historian (p. 413 ; another 
of both names Rector of Wilbraham St. John, 
d. Nov. 15, 1612, ibid. Append., p. 57), and in 
Lamb. 

Earty Notice or Fossit Bones (5" §. vii. 
327, 456.)—I have collected the authorities on 
this matter in a note on Juvenal, xv. 70 (pp. 374-6, 
sec. ed.). Add Clem. Recogn., i. 29. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 





Ossocere Worps (5"§S. xi. 247 ; xii. 291,)— 
Graft as applied to needlework is not by any means 
an obsolete word with me and many of my fe. 
minine friends. But we do not mean by it, as 
J. D. suggests, the letting in of an insertion. It 
is the working in of embroidery on some newer 
stock, either net, muslin, or silk, or whatever the 
material may happen to be, when the old founda- 
tion is worn out. Some ladies call it “ trans- 
ferring,” but in my experience it is more usually 
called grafting. I have an embroidered muslin 
apron in my possession at this time, which when 
I show to my friends, I say, “I am going to graft 
it on to some fresh muslin when I have time,” 
that is to say, I shall cut out all the embroidery 
and lay it on some new muslin and work it in, 
because the muslin on which it was originally 
worked is worn out. I have recently seen a quilt 
very handsomely embroidered with silk on linen, 
which some young ladies showed me as the work 
of an ancestress of the last century, and which they 
had just grafted. The word was also familiar to 
me through the use made of it by an old relation 
(London born and bred), who, when he had a hole 
in any garment, would say to his wife, “ Here, 
mother, this wants grafting.” 

Ferret I imagined was well enough known. The 
late Mortimer Collins, in his Letter to Disraeli, 
1869, has the lines :— 

“ Mere trash and chaff, green ferret and red tape, 

Foolscap to crown the | ert official ape.” 
I was accustomed to keep it in my desk for tying 
up little parcels nicely for the post ; but, alas, like 
many other old-fashioned things, it has degenerated, 
for the last time I asked for it at a stationer’s shop 
a common-looking, loosely made, cottony green 
tape was offered to me, instead of the strong, 
closely made ribbon of former times. So I content 
myself with red tape, and green ferret has dropped 
out of my little list of necessaries. 
Fragces CoLiiys, 
Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Mr. SawYeEr appears to have an erroneous im- 
pression of the meaning of the word pug as 
applied to the clover plant. By “ pugging the 
clover” is meant the separating the seed from the 
husk in the process of cleaning it in the mill. 
Again, the dropping of the leaves from the larch 
in autumn is called fir tree pug. 

C. L. Prince. 


Fork MepictnE (TransvaaL) (5* §. xii. 9, 74, 
98, 193, 274.)—Taking advantage of the discussion 
which has arisen on this subject, may I again ask 
the aid of “N. & Q.” contributors to add to my 
notes illustrations of the use of charms and incan- 
tations at home and abread? I also desire instances 


of euphemistic names for diseases in common use 
(see Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, ii. 966 et seq., 
“ Krankheiten ”). 


My thanks are already due to 
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M. Gavssrron, Mr. R. C. Hore, Mr. W. H. Par- | duced at Covent Garden on Feb. 27, 


verson, Mr. Gomme, Dr. Trtor, Mr. Narier, 
Me. Britrey, and others for their assistance or 
offers of it. Wittram Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

[For charms, see Dyer’s English Folk-Lore, and Hen- 
derson’s Folk Northern Counties, s.v.: cf. 
Dr. Norman Macleod’s Reminiscences of a Highland 


Parish.) 


Sir Ricuarp R. Vyvyay, Barr. (5" S. xii. 
148, 332.)—Permit me to say that the quoted 
obituary notice by Mr. W. P. Courtney does not 
do justice to the departed philosopher. Sir Richard 
Vvvvan was not a mere “dabbler inscience.” His 
acquaintance with the physical sciences, as well 
as with metaphysical subjects, is evidenced by 
the contents of a volume printed in 1842, en- 
titled the Harmony of the Universe, and also a 
later volume, printed in 1845, entitled the Harmony 
of the Comprehen ible World. Copies cf those 
works are in my possession, but were never pub- 
lished. Having been some years engaged with 
him in scientific experiments and researches on 
light, heat, magnetism, &c., I have some authority 
for saying that Sir Richard Vyvyan was one of the 
deepest thinkers and philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

I yet hope that his works may be published and 
thus brought to light before the scientific world. 

Cuaries T. Pearce, M.D. 

Durleston Park, Swanage. 


rove of the 


/ 


Tae Master or Arts Gowy, Oxrorp (5' §, 
xi. 273; xii. 113, 136, 249, 297.)\—Mr. Etta- 
compe’s letter was as interesting a reply as any 
that this question has produced. I wonder whether 
he could tell us more about the furore created by 
the sight of Prince Blucher. I have had another 
key-note given me to strike. A friend and well- 
known correspondent of ‘“‘ N. & Q.” writes to me: 

“In Russell Smith’s Catalogue of Oxfordshire Books 
and Prints there is this: ‘6232. Authentic Account of 
the Visit of the Prince Regent, the Emperor of Russia, &c., 
fo Oxford. 1814, 8vo., 1s.—‘* At which I gave 5/. to be 
awaiter and carry in a dish. I stood close to Blucher, 
and never saw such a fine sight” (MS. note).’” 

This was flunkeyism in earnest. Should not the 
individual’s name be handed down to posterity ? 
Can Mr. Ettacomne say if there was more than 
one of these enterprising characters ? 

Gispes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Finst APPEARANCE OF Miss Sreprmens (5% §. 
xii. 329.)—The Slave was first played at Covent 
Garden on Nov. 12, 1816, Miss Stephens appear- 
ing as Zelinda. On May 31, 1825, it was revived 
at Drury Lane, when she again enacted the same 
character. When the piece was once more pro- 
duced at Drury Lane the réle was assigned to Miss 
Love. Thé Heir of Vironi (not Venoni) was pro- 





1817, with 
Miss Stephens as Laurina, and was acted seven 
times. If Miss Stephens made her début in Arta- 
cerves on Sept. 7, 1812, as stated in Vincent’s 
Dictionary of Biography, it must have been at one 
of the smaller houses, since on that night Drury 
Lane was closed; the Haymarket gave, for the 
benefit of Jones, Laugh when You Can and Modern 
Antiques, and Covent Garden opened for the season 
with Romeo and Juliet and the Beggars’ Opera. 
At none of the above-mentioned houses indeed has 
Artaxerxes, according to Genest, been revived since 
its first production. The Era Almanack, a trust- 
worthy authority, says that Miss Stephens made 
her first appearance at Covent Garden in Sept., 
1813, as Mandane in Artaxerxes. Genest, however, 
does not mention the performance. The first 
allusion to Miss Stephens I have found occurs on 
Nov. 7, 1813, when she played at Covent Garden 
Rosetta in Love in a Village. J. Kyicur. 


SPrrRITvALIsM, SeconpD Sieut, Kc, (5 §. xii. 
268, 294, 313, 334.)—May I supplement the in- 
formation already given by the names of Hare’s 
Experimental Researches; Crowell’s Primitive 
Christianity and Modern Spiritualism; Bla- 
vatsky’s Isis Unveiled; Hints for the Evidences 
of Spiritualism, by M. P. ; E. Hardinge’s Modern 
American Spiritualism; Spiritual Evolution, by 
J. P. B.? The intelligent inquirer should not 
neglect the works of Allan Kardec, translated into 
English by Miss Blackwell, the Countess of Caith- 
ness, and others, nor the voluminous writings of 
Andrew Jackson Davis. The best repertory of 
facts connected with the subject is The Spiritual 
Magazine, which contains nearly all that is worth 
recording respecting the phenomena. It is now 
extinct as a monthly publication, but the existing 
volumes are most valuable. Spiritual Notes, not 
published in Hackney, but by E. W. Allen, is the 
organ of the National Association of Spiritualists, 
who have at 38, Great Russell Street, W.C., a 
reading room, where all the British and foreign 
papers connected with the subject may be seen, 
where every information may be gained, and where 
there is the best library of works on psychology 
and kindred subjects that exists in this or, pro- 
bably, in any country. W. S. M. 


The Other World; or, Glimpses of the Super- 
natural, by F. G. Lee, D.C.L. (H. 8. King & Co.). 
Joun P. STILWweELt. 


Tue Scotcn Tartan (5 §. xii. 247, 275.)— 
T. T. S. should read the reply of the Stuart 
brothers to the article in the Quarterly Review 
for June, 1847, which was published in a separate 
pamphlet form. Scorvus. 


Tae “ Apeste Finvetes” (58. xi. 265, 298, 
331, 372, 418 ; xii. 173.)—The information which 
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I seek as to the original source of the words and 
melody of this hymn has not as yet been given. 
With regard to the latter I find the following in 
a foot-note to No. 22 of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship (S.P.C.K., 1875), where the tune 
is attributed to John Reading :— 

“The ‘ Adeste Fideles’ was arranged by the late Vin- 
cent Novello for the Portuguese chapel in South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, of which he became organist in 1797, 
and hence it appears to have obtained the name of the 
* Portuguese Hymn.’” 


I will now ask, Can the form of the tune from 


which Mr. Novello made his “arrangement” be 
traced? John Reading died in 1692. What is 


the date of the earliest printed form of the 
“ Adeste”? In Haslam’s Supplement to the Tune 
Books (1864) there is a Hebrew tune (“ Horeb ”) 
which is said to be “ probably the prototype of the 
* Adeste Fideles’ of the Latin Church,” but the re- 
semblance seems to me very obscure. 

May I add a query as to another well-known 
tune, commonly called “ Innocents,” the source of 
which was also unknown to the compilers of 7ymns 
A, and M.? In the S.P.C.K. book already quoted 
it is said to be “part of a song by Thibaut, King 
of Navarre, who died 1254” (No. 97). On what 
authority does this statement rest ? 

James Britten. 


RicHarpson THE Novetist’s House (5" §. xii. 
264, 295, 318, 337.)—Has it come to this, that we 
must discuss in “ N. & Q.” which is our right hand 
and which our left? F. G., however “ curious his 
notions” may seem to G. F. B., is undoubtedly 
right. Ofa row of houses facing you, the one on your 
left is the right. In a line of soldiers the right- 
hand man is on the proper right, that is, his right 
hand is the right of the line : the same rule holds 

ood in all military formations. In heraldry the 
exter side of a shield faces the left of the observer. 
In a police court the man on the left of the magis- 
trate is the right-hand prisoner. 
H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Booxsinpine wits Wire (5 §, xii. 328.)—In 
June, 1876, I was shown this process in operation 
at a large publishing house in New York. To the 
best of my recollection it was then pointed out to 
me as a novelty. J. M., Jun. 


Tue Spanisn Armapa (5@ §, xii. 108, 134, 
155.)—The following relates to the subject of the 
tract inquired for :— 


“*John Bruce. Report on the Arrangements which 
were made for the Internal Defence of these Kingdoms 
when Spain by its Armada projected the Invasion and 
Conquest of England, 1798, 8vo.’ Pp. iv-97, appendix, 
pp. cccxxviii, besides contents seven Daves. At p. 32 is 
a chart of the river Thames, anno 1588, Privately 
printed for the use of ministers at the time of Buona- 
dy threatened invasion.”—Lowndes, vol. i, p. 293, 


Ep. MARSHALL. 





Bookse.uers 1n St. Paut’s Caurcnyarp (5th 
S. viii. 461, 489 ; ix. 9, 97; xi. 93.)— Looking 
over the list of booksellers in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, I fail to see the name of one which is on the 
title-page of a book in my possession. It may, 
therefore, be added to Dr. Simpson's interesting 
list. The book I refer to is a History of Great 
Britain, and was “ printed for Richard Lownds,” 
In the words of the title-page, “ Are to be sold at 
the sign of the White Lion, near St. Pauls little 
north dore,” the date being 1653. 

Atrrep Cu. Jonas, 


“CanoopLe” (5™ S. xi, 197, 375, 457.)—May 
not “canoodle” be simply the invention (from 
canoe) of some humourist, suggested by paddle= 
fondle? E.g :— 

.‘ Paddling in your neck with his damned fingers.” 

Hamlet, iii. 4. 

* Didst thou not see ber paddle with the palm 

Of his hand”? Othello, ii. 1. 

“ But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers 

As now they are.” Winter's Tale, i. 2, 
Is there any earlier instance of the word in print 
than the quotation from Punch (what year?) given 
in “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. xi. 375, where, however, it is 

spelt “ conoodle”? R. H. C. F, 

A Jeropoam or Craret (5" §S. xi. 349, 516.)— 
Since asking for the origin of this term I have 
bought a jeroboam of whiskey. It is a jar con- 
taining a bottle and a half. The seller of it told 
me that Jeroboam was originally a nickname 
given in Scotland to smuggling vessels. 

JoHn CHURCHILL SIKEs, 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Henson orn Hinson Famiry (5™ S. xi. 428; 
xii. 33.)}—I am obliged to Mr. Wuireneap, but his 
reply does not answer my question, viz., which is 
the right mode of spelling the name, and if it has 
been altered, at what date the change took place? 
The pedigree wanted is that of the family bearing 
Az., a chev. between three suns or. 

James Sway. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wanrtep (5 §. xii. 
170, 255, 279, 299.) — 

“ The greater the truth, the greater the libel.” 

I do not know who first used the very words, but the 
law which they expressed was sound, and had beer 
accepted as such from the earliest mention of libel in the 
books. It was assumed that the publication of defamatory 
matter tended to provoke a breach of the peace and 
private revenge :—“ And from the-same ground it further 
doth appear that it is far from being a justification of 
a libel that its contents are true or that the person upon 
whom it is made had a bad reputation, since the greater 
appearance there is of truth in any such malicious it 
vective, so much the more provoking ” (Hawkins, Pleas 
of the Crown, bk. i. ch. xxviii.), I am drawn into this 
matter by Mr. Russeuu’s very remarkable notice of Lord 
Mansfield, which ends thus, “ He is described as having 
been a fluent and graceful speaker, but does not 
high as alawyer.” I have been all my life among lawyers 
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and never before heard a doubt expressed of Lord Mans- 
field’sgreatness asone. I have read all that I can find re- 
rted of him, certainly all that Burrow, Cowper, and 
ouglas report, and so have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, but, as my judgment might not have much weight, I 
will refer to that of Lord Campbell, who, in his Lives of 
the Lord Chief Justices, speaks of Lord Mansfield as “ the 
most accomplished judge who ever presided in the Court 
of King’s Bench” (ii. 326), and as “ sedulously preparing 
himself to be a great advocate and the greatest of judges” 
(p. 327). InneER TEMPLAR. 
(5™ S. xii. 310) 
“ The minx shall for your folly’s sake,” &c. 
These lines are from the conclusion of Cowper's Judg- 
ment of the J’oets. A. W. 
(5 8, xii. 329.) 
«The thin red line ” was first used in an article in the 
Times describing, ad vivum, the Highlanders drawn up 
at Balaclava or Inkerman. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare Music. Being an Account 
of 350 Pieces of Music set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the Compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the Present 
Time. By the late Alfred Roffe. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tals is a valusb'e contribution to Shakspearian literature, 

and its preparation must have necessitated an expen- 

diture of much time and patience. It appears to have 
been the work of a real enthusiast, whose untimely death 
prevented the publication of his MS., now happily 
accomplished under the supervision of the author's 
friend, Mr. A. J. Waterlow. Copious references are 
given to the various musical settings of Shakspeare’s 
words, and apparently the present handbook was intended 
as the precursor of a complete and uniform edition of all 
the music composed for Shakspeare’s poetry. Such a 
work would be a most formidable undertaking and one 
of doubtful value ; but there can be no question of the 
fact that the book under review must be of considerable 
service to literary and musical students, supplying in- 
formation where to seek scattered and varied specimens 
of music allied to the thoughts and words of the “ swan 
of Avon.” It could not be expected that the present 
first edition should be completely exhaustive of the sub- 
ject, but as doubtless a reprint will soon be needed it will 
be easy to supply omissions and make corrections. We 
may remark here that the author refers more than once 
to the Shakespeare Album as if it were an authoritative 
guide, but it must be remembered that it is simply a 
collection of pleasant musical arrangements. Mr. Roffe, 
in speaking of Dr. Arne’s music to As You Like It, states 
that no music of his can now be found to the lines com- 
mencing “ Who doth ambition shun,” and suggests that 
the doctor may have written such music, but that it has 
never been printed ; he further remarks that “all who 
are interested in old opera and oratorio music know how 
unmercifully choruses and recitatives are left unprinted,” 
an observation which our own experience does not con- 
firm. In the present case the probability is that the 
stage manager of the day cut down the play, and so 
eliminated the lines. The author, on p. 15, notices the 
fine old song, “It was a lover and his lass,” apparently 
without being aware that the music was the composition 
of Thomas Morley; this song was printed in a book, 
now very rare, entitled “ The First Booke of Ayres or 
Little Short Songs to sing and play to the Lute with the 
Base Viole, newly published by Thomas Morley, Bacheler 








of Musicke, and one of the Gentlemen of Her Majestie’s 
Royal Chappell. Imprinted at London by William 
Barley. 1600.” Itshould be noted (p. 36) that the lines, 
“Ona day, alack the day,” have been published as a 
part-song for four voices, the music compesed by W. H. 
Cummings; also that “How sweet the moonlight” 
(p. 48) has been set by Arthur Sullivan as a duet for 
soprano and tenor, in a masque called Kenilworth, which 
was performed at the Birmingham Festival of 1864. 
“ Sigh no more, ladies,” (p. 67) is stated to be a glee for 
five voices by Stevens, but this composer's melody is 
more frequently performed as a song by a single voice in 
the stage representations of Much Ado about Nothing. 
There is no mention of the best setting extant of the 
Clown’s song, “ When that I was a tiny boy” (p. 97), the 
music for which was composed by J. L. Hatton. ‘ Who 
is Sylvia?” (p. 100) has been set as a part-song by W. A. 
Howells, and deserves mention. As much may be said 
of the present Earl Beauchamp's quaint setting of the 
lines, “‘ How much more doth beauty beauteous seem ” 
(p. 106), a composition for four voices, which gained the 
second prize at the Noblemen’s Catch Club in 1866, and 
was performed at the Birmingham Festival in 1867. 
* As it fell upon a day” (p. 109) has been set as a glee 
for four voices by J. Coward. We have pointed out 
these omissions in the hope that it may induce the pub- 
lishers to reprint the work with additions. 


How to Write the History of a Parish, 
Cox. (Bemroze & Sone.) 
We may say without hesitation that in hundreds of 
parishes in England there is some resident educated 
gentleman who could, if he would but take the necessary 
labour, collect, and perhaps even prepare for publication, 
a mass of very curious material about the history of the 
parish in which he lives. Turn over the Proceedings or 
Transactions of any large Archeological Society, and 
many such papers will be found. Sometimes the squire 
of the parish, sometimes a private gentleman, more fre- 
quently the clergyman, sets himeelf in earnest to the 
task, gathers original documents, transcribes old records, 
laboriously searches through the parish registers, or, 
almost more important still, rescues scraps of folk-lore, 
fairy tales, and local superstitions from the oblivion 
into which they are rapidly falling, and, from the lips of 
aged simple folk, records the old traditions of their 
fathers. The future historian of England who wishes to 
portray men and manners, who, turning from bloody 
battle-fields and endless parliamentary orations, desires 
to paint the every-day life of the people, will owe a debt 
of gratitude to these students, although they may have 
done no more than to tell the story of some retired 
hamlet and to photograph with lifelike truth the “short 
and simple annals of the poor.” Many persons would, 
we think, be tempted into these pleasant pursuits if they 
did but know how to begin. Such a little handbook as 
that which Mr. J. Charles Cox has provided would put 
them on the right track at once. He tells them what 
to observe and how to observe. Prehistoric remains, 
manorial history, architecture civil and domestic, local 
biography, parochial records, the church regarded asa 
building or as the centre of religion in the parish, the 
dialect, folk-lore, geology, fauna and flora—in fact, all 
that goes to make up a good parochial history is suggested 
to the incipient writer. Nor is this all. The aspirant to 
such literary honours is directed to the best sources of 
information ; he is told what Pipe Rolls are, and Patent 
Rolls, and Close Rolls, and Pedes Finium, and Inqui- 
sitions, and over what periods they extend, and where 
they may be found. In short, in a Jittle handbook of 
112 pages, printed in a large and legible type, Mr. Cox 
fairly starts the labourer on his way, and spares him end- 


By J. Charles 
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| 
less trouble. The book will assuredly be useful to those 


who are now saying, “I would certainly attempt the his- 


tory of my parish, if I did but know how to set about it.” 


Military Architecture. Translated from the French of | 
E. Viollet-le-Duc by M. Macdermott. Second Edition, 
with a Preface by John Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A. 
(Oxford and London, Parker & Co.) 

Tuts book will attract more attention from the recent 
death of the author, for M. Viollet-le-Duc died at 
Lausanne on the l7th of September. He was by 
universal consent the leading architect in France, and 
was specially distinguished for his skill in restoring 
medizeval buildings. Notre Dame of Paris, the Abbey 
of St. Denis, and the Castle of Pierrefonds were re- 
stored under his directions, and his professional position 
in France has often been compared with that of the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott in England. But Viollet-le-Duc was 
still better known asa man of letters than as an architect, 
for he wrote books on all kinds of subjects, which are 
admirably illustrated by woodcuts of his own execution. 
His Dictionnaire Raisonnée de l’ Architecture Francaise, 
in ten volumes, is a standard work, which bas found its 
way into every public library in Europe ; and his Diction- 
naive Raisonnée du Mobilier Francais, in six volumes, 
is a perfect encyclopedia of the furniture, arts, and 
appliances of the Middle Ages. He wrote also on the 
antiquities of Mexico and Russia, and on geology, but 
his favourite study was military architecture, which is 
the subject of the book under review. It was translated 
into English by Mr. Macdermott, and the first edition of 
the translation was published in 1860, with the hearty 
approval of the author, and with original engravings 
from his own excellent drawings. It explains the whole 
art of fortification, from the earthworks of the Romans 
to the system of Vauban, and bas now been republished 
by Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., for the use of the British 
officers in Zululand. He is confident that the description 
of the Roman fortifications will be studied with enormous 
profit “ wherever the well-disciplined troops of civilized 
nations come in contact with savages’; and he reminds us 
that “‘earthworks are found by experience to be the best 
defence against modern artillery.” This book, however, 
is full of interest to others besides military and pro- 
fessional readers, for the woodcuts and descriptions of 
the keep of Coucy, the Castle of Milan, the wulls and 
towers of Carcassone, and other places famous in history, 
will enable students to follow with increased pleasure 
and instruction the progress of medizval sieges. The 
ground plan of the Chateau Guillard, which was built 
by Richard Coeur de Lion within a single year, and of the 
city of Metz will be specially interesting to English 
readers, Altogether Mr. Parker deserves to be thanked 
for an opportune edition of an excellent book 


Choice Poems and Lyrics. Edited by J. ?. Ashby. 

(Relfe Brothers ) 
A seLrotion which includes Lord Lytton’s fine Great 
Man, Lady Elizabeth Carew's Revenge of Jnjuries, Blake's 
Tiger, and Mr. John Godfrey Saxe’s fable of The Klephant 
can scarcely be charged with lack of catholicity. Mr. 
Ashby has considerable taste as an editor, and his anno- 
tations are brief and to the point. We observe, however, 
with regret that some of the poemsare not quoted entire. 
No editor has, ex officio, a charter to mutilate master- 
pieces; and even the skill and taste displayed in the 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics have not been held 
to justify its compiler in curtailing the Death-Bed of 
Thomas Hood. If it be needful to shorten a poem it 
would be fur better to omit it altogether. 

Avyotutn of Miss E. 8 
has j ist reached us, Lady Ss U's Choi 
(Shaw & Co,). 





Holt’s admirable little volumes 
Lil? 2 a Tak of the 


Crusades 


Mr. R. C. Hops (Scarborough) is about to issue by 
subscription a reprint of The Popish Kingdome ; or rei 
of Antichrist, written in Latin verse by Thomas Nag. 
georgus, and englyshed by Barnabe Googe, 1570. Only 
one perfect copy is said (see ante, p. 348) to exist, vig 
that in the Cambridge University Library, and from this 
the reprint will be taken. 

WE understand that a second edition of Mr. Taswell- 
Langmead’s English Constitutional History, revised and 
considerably enlarged, is now in the press and will be 
published by Messrs, Stevens & Haynes in time for the 
Michaelmas term of the Universities and Inns of Court, 

Messrs. GrirritH & Farran will commence with the 
coming year the publication of a new penny weekly, en- 
titled The Union Jack g Tales for B, itish Boys, edited by 
Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, It will be devoted entirely t 
the publication of serial tales. 

We have to record, with much regret, the death, at 
the early age of fifty-five, of the Rev. Arthur R. Ashwell, 
Canon of Chichester. He was successively Vice-Principal 
of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, Principal of the Oxford 
Training College at Culham, and Principal of the Theo- 
logical College at Chichester. His name is known as the 
author of God in His Works and Nature ; Lectures on 
the Holy Catholic Church; The Schoolmaster and hig 
Studies, &c.; and he was a contributor to the Quarterly 
Review and the Church Quarterly. He was also the bio- 
grapher designate of the late Bishop Wilberforce, the 
first volume of whose life he had just completed for Mr, 
Murray when called away by the hand of death :— 

** Atque opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra,” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. A. Watten HA asks for the title of any book 
which supplies the same information as to the Royal 
Navy as Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Guide 
Employment in the Civil Service gives with regard to that 
branch of the public service. 

A. H. G.—The subject has been thoroughly ventilated 
in the columns of “N. & Q.” You should refer to out 
general indexes at the British Museum. 

8. T. 8S.—The lady was no doubt Mrs, Sheridan, whom 
Reynolds painted as “ St. Cecilia.” Later on Macaulay 
says she was “‘ carried out in a fit” during Burke's opem 
ing speech. 

R. C. Hope (ante, p. 348).—See Fligel, Geschichte dar 
Komischen Literatur, iii. 293, et seq., where will be found 
an interesting notice of the life and works of Naogeorgua 

Joun Mactavcnutan (Dundee).—The Anglicized form 
of a Welsh female Christian name. 

Mrs. B.—We shall be happy to forward a prepaid 
letter (Cape of Good Hope) to our correspondent, 

G. J. H.—We do not remember to have received it. 

R. W. C.—Letter forwarded to Paor. Mayor. 

A. E. L. L. will have observed the reply, ante, p. 332. 

NOTICE , 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Th# 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2) 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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